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[April  V,  Mr. 


A.  deV.  I  really  don’t  know,  and  ought  not  to 
know  anything  about  it 

[A.  de  V.  turns  his  back  on  him,  puts  on  his  hat, 
and  goes  out  without  bowing  or  sayitig  a  word,  while 
Royer  Collard  remains,  holding  the  door  open,  and 
SMfuitg,  “  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you.”] 

^Re  was  an  old  man,  soured  to  see  hims^f  for¬ 
gotten,  after  having  had  his  day  of  fame. 

Several  Academicians  gave  me  a  good  comedy. 
They  would  not  write  it  so  well  as  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  played  it 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

SHaj. 

He  was  alone,  writing  in  his  study.  It  was  elev¬ 
en  o’clock,  A.  M.  I  was  struck  upon  seeing  him 
again  by  his  infirm  attitude.  He  was  perched  on 
an  office-chair  of  ordinary  height,  but  his  feet  did 
not  touch  the  floor,  they  hung  some  four  inches 
from  it  His  legs  are  very  short  his  shoulders  are 
high,  his  right  shoulder  is  very  large ;  his  head  is 
enormous,  and  his  nose  long  and  sharp ;  his  manners 
were  full  of  the  admirable  grace  of  aristocratic 
society.  He  swd  to  me,  “Well  sir,  you  present 
yourself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Academy  ?  You 
have  the  most  admirable  name  of  all  the  candidates 
which  have  appeared.  You  have  succeeded  in 
every  walk  of  literature,  and  you  are  the  only  can¬ 
didate  who  has  had  such  unquestionable  success  of 
poem,  play,  historical  and  philosophical  works. 
Your  place  is  in  the  Academy,  and  you  must  be- 
loi^  to  it  one  d^,  and  that  at  no  distant  day.” 

I  replied,  “  That  day,  sir,  would  perhaps  have 
already  come,  had  I  chosen  to  present  myself,  and 
I  have  earnestly  been  solicited  to  do  so  by  men 
who  are  not  the  least  celebrated  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  But  on  this  occasion  there  would 
be  some  propriety  in  my  taking  M.  Frayssinous’s  seat. 
I  should  find  pleasure  in  talking  of  his  life,  as  I 
served  under  no  cockade  but  the  white  cockade. 
I  doubt  if  it  will  suit  well  that  his  eulogy  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  M.  Pastjuier,  who  incessantly  combated 
and  prosecuted  him.” 

He  wriggled  in  his  chmr,  and  crossed  his  little 
legs  under  it  He  blushed  like  a  child,  and  evi¬ 
dently  was  extremely  embarrassed. 

He  answered,  “  You  are  indeed  right  M.  Pas- 
quier  has  nothing  but  hostility  to  that  memory. 
^  Pasquier  has  nothing  in  common  with  letters ; 
but  I  have  known  him  these  last  forty  years ;  he 
often  visits  Mme.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  amiable  to  us.” 

Then  he  smiled  and  added,  “  Besides,  he  had  me 
exiled  in  old  times,  and  one  can’t  forget  such  a 
favor.” 

I  responded,  “  It  is  generous  to  forget” 

“  O,  I  care  little  for  his  election,  and  I  should 
not  go  to  it,  were  I  not  to  vote  at  the  same  time  for 
the  second  vacant  seat  and  my  poor  Ballanche. 
I  have  known  Ballanche  these  sixty  years.” 

“  I  understand  and  I  know  your  friendship ;  but 
the  best  way  to  assure  him  the  second  vacant  seat 
is  to  refuse  giving  M.  Pasquier  the  first.” 

“  I  believe  you  will  cause  a  very  long  and  very 
obstinate  struggle  in  the  Academy.  I  wUl  go  to  the 
elecUon,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  combat  what  may 
take  place.  I  do  not  say  such  and  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  may  not  bring  about  chances  for  you,  —  be¬ 
sides,  I  promise  to  vote  for  you  at  all  Aiture  elec¬ 
tions.  You  are,  I  repeat,  tlie  meet  admirable  one 
among  all  the  candidates.” 

“  Sir,  I  drink  to  the  death  of  nobody,  and  I  hope 


that  there  will  not  be  another  vacancy  for  twenty 
years  to  come.”  ^ 

“  You  may  wait :  but  we  —  * 

Here  he  with  his  left  hand  took  his  right  arm 
and  writhed  pmnfully  on  his  chair ;  his  rwht  arm 
was  paralyzed,  and  he  lifted  it  up  with  his  other 
arm.  As  he  sat  there,  with  his  bent  back  and  mo¬ 
rose  air,  he  reminded  me  of  Kean,  when  he  played 
the  scene  in  Shakespeare  where  Richard  III.  ]». 
ments  that  a  witch  had  thrown  her  unhallowed 
charm  on  his  arm. 

“  We  have  lived  too  long.  Men  of  my  age  ought 
to  make  room  for  you  genUemen ; ’t  is  justice.  We 
ought  to  disappear  from  the  stage.  We  have  occu- 
pieA  it  too  long.  I  am  ready,  I  am  every  way 
rea^.  Heaven  has  but  to  order.” 

“  Great  Heaven  !  Would  there  were  no  Acad¬ 
emy,  rather  than  see  a  man  like  you  looked  on 
askance  by  them  who  would  have  his  seat !  ” 

He  became  calmer,  and  smiled  again.  I  rose,  re¬ 
peating  to  him  that  I  contented  myself  with  the 
promise  he  gave  me  for  future  places,  which  I  hoped 
would  be  long  coming,  and  which  I  would  writ  for 
most  patiently.  He  showed  me  the  door,  saying 
again  no  one  knew  what  the  election  might  bring 
forth,  and  that  for  future  elections  I  might  reckon 
on  him. 

M.  DE  BARANTE.  * 

After  some  preliminary  politeness  about  our 
former  relations,  he  said  to  me  with  precaution,  some 
persons  had  been  annoyed  by  the  ardor  with  which 
the  newspapers  had  taken  up  my  defence.  I  re¬ 
plied,  he  and  I  were  in  duty  bound  to  believe  their 
conscience  had  led  them  to  speak,  for  their  authors 
were  personally  unknown  to  me. 

M.  de  B.  The  Journal  des  Debats  especially 
gave  oflence  by  some  expressions. 

A.  de  V.  1  did  not  know  it,  and  I  do  not  easily 
understand  it ;  for,  after  all,  it  urged  M.  Pasqoier's 
election  and  mine  merely  after  M.  Ballanche’s.  Its 
praises  were  little  more  than  consolations,  and  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  author,  M.  Cu- 
villier  Fleury,  whom  I  never  in  my  life  laid  eyes 
on.  You  see  you  absolutely  must  believe  the  indig¬ 
nation  was  sincere. 

M.  de  B.  1  did  not  know  that,  and  it  astonishes 
me  exceedingly. 

He  said  he  had  seen  Chatterton  played  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Mile.  Bourbier  played  Kitty  Bell,  of 
course  not  so  well  as  Mine.  Dorval,  who  was  admi¬ 
rable  in  it.  He  then  spoke  of  the  piece,  and  said  it 
was  antisocial. 

A.  de  V.  That  is  the  very  expression.  I  know  no 
way  of  correcting  society  unless  one  makes  it  weep 
over  the  victims  caused  by  its  errors  or  its  cruelty. 
Satire  should  not  quit  the  theme  it  sustains,  should 
not  deviate  from  the  principle  it  lays  down. 

M.  de  B.  The  author  should  to  im'partiri;  in 
this  case  working-people  may  be  accused  of  a  great 
many  faults. 

A.de  V.  Sermons,  satires,  and  comedies  ought 
not  to  be  impartial.  I  hold  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poe^ 
a  writer,  and  an  orator  to  be  partial.  Moliire  is 
unquestionably  partial  in  Tartune,  and  boldly  takes 
sides  against  religious  hypocrisy. 

M.  de  B.  Ay,  —  but  by  throwing  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  ridiculous  family. 

A.  de  V.  It  is  ridiculous  only  by  its  excess  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  sycophant,  and  it  redoubles  by  its 
candor  the  spectator’s  indignation  against  the  im¬ 
postor.  Pas^  fighting  the  Jesuits  ought  not  to 
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hare  been  impartial,  and  was  not  impartial.  No 
gbuae  would  be  destroyed,  no  defect  would  be  reme¬ 
died,  if  one  attacked  with  his  right  hand  and  de¬ 
fended  with  his  IcA  hand  the  vice  or  the  defect  he 
would  remove.  I  take  as  a  mark  of  interest  the 
observations  you  make,  and  frankly  reply  to  them. 

J/.  de  B.  1  am  not  sure  if  you  have  not  had 
more  success  in  works  in  which  you  were  less  eager 
to  demonstrate  the  theme. 

A.  de  V.  I  look  upon  those  works  as  less  impor¬ 
tant  in  substance  and  less  difficult  in  form.  In 
Slello  and  in  Servitude  et  Grandeur  MUitaires  the 
idea  is  the  heroine.  The  abstract  idea  is  added 
to  the  drama,  and  forms  an  additional  difficulty. 

M.  MOLE. 

Met  him  in  a  drawing-room,  where  he  received 
the  compliments  of  some  persons  on  the  success  of 
his  jeering  speech.  I  talked  to  him,  but  I  did  not 
compliment  him ;  as  a  candidate  I  should  have 
seemed  to  flatter  a  judge,  and  as  a  judge  I  was  dis¬ 
contented  with  him.  His  jeering  tone  proves  the 
solid  generation  of  the  present  day  is  more  serious 
than  its  predecessor.  I  prefer  the  simple,  thought¬ 
ful  gravity  of  De  Tocqueville  to  the  light,  world¬ 
ly  irony  of  Mold.  He  for  the  second  time  pretended 
to  talk  about  the  portion  of  Bazin’s  History  relating 
to  Richelieu.  The  want  of  a  fundamental  philosoph¬ 
ical  idea  is  so  great  in  my  opinion,  1  could  not  hide 
from  him  I  was  wounded  by  its  absence.  By  the  un¬ 
certain  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  me,  by  his 
affectation  of  blaming  systematic  history,  I  perceived 
that  general  softness  which  men  to  whom  power  es¬ 
pecially  is  dear  would  give  to  our  manners,  customs, 
and  characters.  I  said  to  him,  “  What,  afler  all,  is 
history  without  some  decided  idea,  and  without  some 
philosophical,  moral,  or  practical  conclusion  ?  What 
H  Tacitus's  work  but  a  patrician  protestation  against 
the  democratic  Emperors  ?  ” 

M.  PASQUIER. 

He  is  now  a  dry,  tidy,  erect  old  man,  juvenile 
in  bis  dress.  He  was  in  his  lodgings  in  the  small 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  alone  at  his 
desk.  He  wore  a  long  (biting-gown  lined  with 
violet  silk,  stixkings,  pantaloons  terminated  with 
red  slippers.  His  air  was  free  smd  easy.  His  usher 
had  given  him  my  card.  He  came  to  me  with  a 
polite  air,  which  he  at  first  tried  to  make  severe, 
and  ofiered  me  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire.  He 
waited  to  see  the  tone  I  would  take  before  selecting 
his  own. 

As  1  sat  down  I  said,  “  I  do  not  come  to  ask  you 
for  your  vote,  and  I  reckon  on  no  academical  prom¬ 
ise.  I  know  Academicians  cannot  promise  their 
vote ;  I  simply  come,  —  ‘  Je  viens  selon  Vusage  an¬ 
tique  et  solennel  ’  —  ”  One  can’t  quote  too  much  of 
Racine  when  one  would  enter  the  Academy. 

He  all  at  once  became  smiling  and  amiable.  He 
abounded  in  acute  and  sprightly  remarks  in  a  long 
and  charming  conversation. 

As  I  knew  he  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
my  rivalry,  which  cost  him  one  third  of  the  votes 
on  his  election,  I  carried  him  to  England  in  the  first 
place  by  the  fog,  and  next  by  speaking  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  ;  then  to  South  America,  where  he  had  had 
great  difficulty  to  send  a  few  French  adventurers, 
while  England  sent  there  young  and  rich  merchants, 
who  went  there  and  spent  their  great  fortunes,  and 
established  great  houses,  which  did  honor  to  their 
country.  We  then  spoke  of  M.  de  Bougainville, 


Cook,  Algeria,  the  House  of  Hanover,  Spain,  the 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Panama,  but  not  one  word  of  the 
Academy.  However,  he  told  me  this  anecdote  of 
Casimir  Delavigne. 

“  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  open  the  way  to  him. 

I  tell  it  not  for  myself,  but  because  it  does  honwr  to 
Louis  XVIII.  Soon  after  Waterloo  I  received  one 
of  his  Messtniennes.  The  king  was  fond  of  talking 
poetry  after  business  was  over.  I  put  the  poem  in 
my  p<x;ket,  and  after  our  political  conversation  was 
ended,  I  said  to  the  king :  ‘  Here  is  a  piece  of 
poetry  which  I  have  received  from  a  young  man, 
which  I  do  not  judge,  but  on  which  J  ask  the  king’s 
opinion.’  The  king  said  to  me :  *  It  is  admirable. 

In  what  position  is  the  author?  Can’t  you  find 
some  place  for  him?’  I  ofiered  to  re-establish  a 
library  which  had  been  closed.  The  king  consent¬ 
ed,  and  I  gave  it  to  Casimir  Delavigne.” 

I  said  to  him :  “  You  are  good  enough  to  speak 
to  me  about  it  for  Louis  XVlH.’s  sake.  I  shall  often 
speak  of  it  for  your  sake.” 

I  noticed  M.  Pasquier  had  no  hair ;  his  head  was 
shaved,  and  covereil  with  a  black  velvet  cap,  which 
he  subsequently  discarded  for  a  wig.  His  is  the 
greenest  old  age  I  have  seen,  —  next  to  that  of  M. 

(le  I’Aigle.  1 

The  old  Academicians  crowd  around  those  who 
enter,  and  who  are  in  tha  age  of  strength,  like  the 
shadows  of  purgatory  arouncl  living  .Sneas  or  Dante, 
alarmed  and  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  real  body. 

I  felt,  from  the  slowness  of  their  ideas  and  words, 
while  talking  with  Droz,  Baour  Lormian,  and  others, 
that  they  are  no  longer  of  my  day,  and  that  they 
have  lived. 

I  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  May,  1845.  M.  Mold’s 
procrastination  adjourned  my  reception  to  the  29th 
of  January,  1846.  His  hostile  and  malevolent  greet¬ 
ing  obliged  me  to  postpone  the  day  when  I  sat  in  the 
private  meetings  of  the  Academy  until  bis  term  of 
office  as  chairman  expired,  namely,  until  the  1st  of 
July. 


THE  LIVELY  JENNY. 

When,  after  a  long  and  proper  probation,  1  was 
fairly  set  up  and  married  to  my  Fanny,  —  a  fine, 
bold  girl  that  liked  me,  I  believe,  as  much  as  1  liked  ! 
her,  —  we  sensibly  ag^d  that,  instead  of  setting  up  j 
housekeeping,  —  furniture  and  such  inconveniences,  | 

—  we  should  suit  ourselves  with  a  house  that  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  to  our  taste.  Fanny  had  been  bom  j 
and  bred  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  beside 
the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic.  She  was  a  handsome 
clever  creature,  with  a  classical  and  reflective  face, 

—  a  bom  sailor,  whom  it  was  pleasant,  when  our 
dainty  guests  were  growing  green  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  to  see  sitting  on  the  deck,  with  rising  c<dor, 
welcoming  the  stiff  breezes. 

1  had  done  a  good  deal  in  coast-sailing,  and  was 
to  have  been  put  into  the  navy  (but  was  n’t,  which  is 
a  long  story) ;  so,  instead  of  going  through  the  anx¬ 
ieties  of  selecting  a  new  and  pTasteiw  nouse,  with 
fiiraiture  that  was  to  prove  prematurely  infirm  and 
crippled,  we  read  the  one  thought  in  each  other’s 
eyes, —  a  yacht  I  It  was  spring.  Such  a  thing  was 
8<x)n  “  picked  up.”  It  was  a  nautical  friend  living 
near  Leamington  that  “  looked  out  ”  for  the  yacht 
for  us,  —  a  man  of  large  experience  and  with  an 
eye  for  a  “  g(xxl  cut  of  a  thing.”  After  a  time  he 
“  picked  up  ”  our  little  craft,  —  the  very  thing  for 
us,  and  a  dead  bargain  besides,  —  a  tight,  hwdy 
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little  schooner,  a  good  sevboat,  that  shook  the  waves 
from  her  like  a  spirited  horse,  easily  handled,  thirty 
tons,  roomy  below,  airy,  large  for  that  tonnage,  and 
built  of  mahogany.  She  cost  us  only  three  hundred 
pounds,  was  reckoned  a  dead  bargain,  and  was 
called  “  The  Lively  Jenny.”  It  was  a  joyful  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  learnt  that  she  was  lying  in  Kingstown 
harbor,  having  come  in  at  midnight  The  news 
was  brought  in  by  the  new  skipper  himself,  whom  I 
and  Fanny  went  down  to  the  parlor  to  meet  as  if 
he  were  an  ambassador,  which  he  was,  from  “  The 
Lively  Jenny.” 

Now,  if  we  were  to  have  a  treasure  in  our  yacht, 
we  were  to  have  a  far  more  important  one  in  our 
skipper.  He  had  been  picked  up  also  —  by  the 
sheerest  good  luck.  Our  nautical  friend  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of  his  merits.  He 
had  known  Clarke  from  a  boy ;  a  finer  sailor  never 
stepped  a  deck ;  as  steady  as  a  rock,  sober  as  a 
judge,  as  moral  as  an  apostle.  “  I  have  an  interest 
in  the  man,”  he  wrote,  “  as  I  know  all  about  him 
and  what  he  has  gone  through.  I  look  on  this  as  a 
much  greater  piece  of  luck  than  lighting  on  ‘  The 
Lively  Jenny.’” 

And  this  paragon  was  now  in  the  parlor.  We 
almost  felt,  Fanny  and  I,  that  we  were  scarcely  vir¬ 
tuous  company  enough  for  him.  There  he  was  now, 
and  we  started.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
good-looking  and  sailor-like,  —  that  is,  would  have 
been  good-looking  but  for  a  very  disagreeable  long 
inflamed  scar  that  ran  slanting  from  hb  forehead 
over  his  eye  to  his  ear.  It  was  raw  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  altogether.  He  had  a  cold,  steady,  measured 
way  of  talking,  and,  as  he  spoke,  looked  out  cau¬ 
tiously  at  us  with  the  eye  that  was  under  the 
scar.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  his  tes¬ 
timonials,  and  he  was  on  the  best  authority  a  treas¬ 
ure.  Fanny  did  not  relish  his  look  at  all.  She 
much  preferred  Dan,  a  young  “  salt  ”  from  her  own 
wild  coast,  who  was  “  off  the  estate,”  and  who  was 
to  be  our  other  sailor.  It  was  about  him  that  Clarke 
first  spoke. 

“I  brought  over  a  very  steady  man,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  have  known  myself  for  years,  and  can  be 
depended  on.  A  man  with  some  religion  in  him, 
which,”  he  added,  smiling,  —  a  not  very  pleasant 
smile,  —  “  is  not  usual  among  us  smlors.  I  could  go 
on  excellently  with  him.” 

“  O,  we  have  got  Dan,”  ssud  Fanny.  “  We  could 
not  do  without  Dan !  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is  with  you,  ma’am  ;  but  it  is  right 
to  tell  you  this  Dan  came  off  to  us  last  night  when 
we  had  moored,  and  I  could  see  plainly  he  had  been 
drinking.” 

Fanny  colored  up.  “  You  must  have  mistaken. 
We  all  know  Dan  from  a  child.  He  never  was 
drunk  in  his  life.  We  can’t  have  any  one  else.” 

Clarke  bowed.  Then  we  gave  him  all  sorts  of 
directions,  and  let  him  go. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  man  at  all,  for  all  his  good 
character,”  said  Fanny,  wisely.  “  And  then  to  go 
and  slander  poor  Dan !  ” 

“  I  don’t  relish  him  extravagantly,”  I  said,  doubt¬ 
fully  ;  “  but  character,  my  dear,  is  everything  aboard 
ship.” 

“  Aboard  ship,”  smd  she,  laughing.  “  That  sounds 
charming.” 

We  were  to  sail  in  two  days,  and  certainly  we 
almost  at  once  found  the  merits  of  our  skipper ;  for 
by  his  quiet  forethought  and  measured  energy  he 
did  wonders, — got  in  stores,  the  yacht  fitted,  and 
what  not. 


“  You  sec,  my  dear,”  I  said,  “  those  are  the  ster¬ 
ling  qualities  that  pass  show.  Dan  is  a  little  too 
impulsive,  and  not  half  so  practical.”  A  word  now 
about  Dan. 

Dan  was  a  sort  of  foster-brother  of  Fanny’s,  that 
used  to  row  her  on  the  Atlantic,  “  no  less,”  fit  up 
daring  little  skiffs,  with  sails  and  all  complete  to 
make  a  bold  voyage  across  to  a  distant  island.  He 
was  a  handsome,  strong,  bold,  dashing  young  fellow 
only  one-and-twenty,  and  could  swim  like  a  fish! 
He  always  called  her  “Miss  Fanny,”  though  cop 
rected  again  and  again.  The  only  mystery  was 
that  of  the  “  drink,”  which  puzzled  us,  for  we  had 
never  even  heard  a  suspicion  of  such  a  thing.  Fanny 
shook  her  head. 

“  I  could  explain  it,”  she  said. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  I,  “  you  don’t  know,  dear.  These 
sea  towns  —  young  fellows  fall  into  temptations.” 

We  were  to  go  on  a  coasting  cruise.  First  to 
Falmouth,  then  Cowes,  and  finally  on  to  Cherbourg; 
leave  the  yacht  under  shelter  of  the  famous  brm- 
water  (“  she  will  be  very  snug  there,”  we  both  said, 
speaking  of  her  cosily,  as  if  she  were  a  baby),  and 
we  ourselves  would  run  up  to  Paris.  We  could  not 
have  too  much  of  the  sea.  Two  sailors  only  and  a 
boy,  and  myself,  as  good  as  another,  and  Fanny 
very  nearly  —  she  only  wanted  strength  —  as  good 
as  a  fourth.  Early  at  six  o’clock  on  a  fine  morning 
we  went  down  by  that  pleasant  little  strip  of  sea- 
coast  railway  that  winds  like  a  ribbon  from  Dublin 
to  Kingstown,  found  a  fresh  breeze,  a  blue  sea,  and 
“  The  Lively  Jenny”  fluttering  her  sails  impatiently, 
as  if  they  were  the  laces  and  lappets  of  her  cap. 
We  took  up  our  moorings  in  a  moment,  and  flew 
out  steadily  to  sea. 

We  were  in  great  delight  with  our  new  “  house.” 
She  sailed  charmingly,  lay  over  on  her  side  in  the 
true  yacht  attitude,  and  made  the  water  hiss  as  she 
shot  through  it.  We  were  as  compact,  as  snug,  and 
even  elegant  as  could  be  conceived.  Below  were 
two  charming  little  rooms,  perfect  boudoirs,  one  a 
little  saloon  for  dining.  It  was  full  of  “  lockers  * 
and  pigeon-holes  for  keeping  all  sorts  of  things ;  and 
it  was  with  particular  delight  that  we  discovered,  as 
you  went  down  stairs,  a  sort  of  sliding-panel  on 
each  side,  which  unclosed  and  discovered  a  larm 
shelf,  known  to  the  men  as  “  the  sail-room,”  only 
think !  but  which,  on  an  emergency,  could  be  turned 
into  an  elegant  and  commodious  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment.  Dinner  on  the  swing-table  was  the  most 
charming  of  meals,  and  full  of  slippiery  excitement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  when  there 
was  not  much  of  a  breeze,  I  noticed  our  skipper 
seated  on  the  “  after  ”  portion  of  the  bowsprit,  read¬ 
ing.  It  was  Fanny  called  my  attention  to  this. 
Dan  was  walking  up  and  down  contemptuously. 
From  curiosity,  I  went  up  to  see  what  book  it  was, 
and  found  it  to  be  “  The  Confessions  of  B.  B.  Budge, 
Esq.,  with  some  of  his  Letters.” 

“  Why,  who  on  earth  is  Budge  ?  ”  I  asked. 

Clarke  stood  up  respectfully. 

“  Budge,  sir,”  said  he,  “  was  a  common  fireman 
on  an  engine,  who  took  to  drinking  and  was  re¬ 
claimed.  He  tells  the  whole  story  there  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  he  became  not  only  an  apostle  of  temperance, 
but  a  minister,  preaching  and  winning  souls  to 
Christ.” 

“  O,  that 's  what  he  was,”  I  said,  I  am  afraid  with 
marked  disgust  in  ray  face ;  for  that  sort  of  thing  is 
well  enough  ashore,  but  does  n’t  fit  handy  on  a  sail¬ 
or.  I  came  and  told  Fanny. 

“  Canting  creature,”  said  Fanny. 


THE  LIVELY  JENNY. 


I  observed,  too,  that  Dan  and  he  had  very  little 

conversation. 

That  night,  about  eleven,  was  a  lovely  moonlight 
night.  Fanny  had  just  gone  down.  I  went  “  for’- 
grd  —  not  forward  —  towards  the  “fo’castle,”  not 
forecastle,  as  the  vulgarities  and  landlubbers  say. 
I  talked  with  Clarke  about  the  course ;  we  then 
fell  off  to  other  things,  and  I  saw  what  a  good  sailor 
be  was.  He  told  me  more  about  B.  B.  Budge  and 
himself. 

“  He  did  a  great  deal  for  me,  sir,  that  man,”  he 
laid.  “  You  would  n’t  have  taken  me  sir,  if  you 
had  seen  me  as  Mr.  Budge  first  saw  me.”  (I  was 
amused  at  this  notion  ;  for  it  was  afltr  Mr.  Budge 
had  seen  him,  I  was  very  near  not  taking  him.) 
«  You  can  little  conceive  sir,  what  a  wretch  I  was. 
Drunken,  depraved,  abandoned  in  every  sense.  It 
was  in  a  vile  drunken  quarrel  I  got  thh,  sir,”  and  he 
pointed  to  his  ugly  scar.  “  It  nearly  killed  me, 
and  I  lay  for  weeks  between  life  and  death ;  until 
that  good  and  gracious  man  came  and  rabed  me 
“P” 

“  Of  course  you  mean  m  the  spiritual  sense,”  I 
laid,  with  a  sort  of  sneer. 

“  Quite  right,  sir,”  he  said  calmly.  “  And  I  owe 
to  him  more  than  to  my  father.”  Then  he  said, 
“This  was  his  last  vo^^age  that  he  would  make, 
thanks  to  his  own  exertions.” 

“  And  to  B.  B.  Bud^e  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  he  wishes  me  to  join  his  min¬ 
istry  ;  and  after  this  voyage  there  is  a  young  girl 
who  has  grace,  at  Falmouth,  where  we  are  now 
going,  who  would  be  content  to  take  her  lot  with 
me.” 

“  Is  ike  a  brand  plucked,  too  ?  ”  I  could  not  help 
asking.  But  he  gave  a  look  of  reproach  which  the 
scar  made  savage.  “  I  am  only  joking,”  I  said, 
hastily. 

“  I  am  sure  she  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  all  that.” 

Fanny,  when  I  reported  this  conversation,  was  in 
a  little  rage. 

“  What  an  old  hypocrite !  I  am  so  sorry  we 
shipped  him.” 

“  Canting,  whining  creature,”  I  said  ;  “  poor  Dan 
will  have  a  fine  time  of  it.” 

We  got  to  Falmouth,  and  went  ashore.  But  the 
wind  suddenly  fell,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  was  to 
be  a  change  in  the  weather.  We  determined  to  run 
up  to  London,  which  we  did.  We  there  met  pleas¬ 
ant  friends,  who  insisted  on  doing  us,  &c.,  and  so  a 
very  pleasant  week  went  by  in  next  to  no  time. 
Then  we  went  down  to  our  craft,  and  found  the 
drum  up.  It  Was  only  a  stiff  breeze,  so  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  out  to  sea  at  once.  But  there  was  a 
great  change  in  our  skipper.  Dan  was  on  board, 
riotous  with  spirits,  singing  and  whistling ;  Clarke 
was  ashore.  When  he  came,  we  both  noticed  a 
great  alteration.  His  composed  serenity  was  gone. 
He  was  doggedly  moody,  and  his  eyes  glared.  He 
did  not  speak  to  Dan,  who  told  us  that  they  had 
had  a  quarrel  ashore.  Both  Fanny  and  I  remarked 
this,  and  I  noticed  Clarke  following  Dan  with  low¬ 
ering  brow  and  dark  suspicious  eyes,  as  he  walked 
past  him  on  the  deck.  The  evening  was  very  fine, 
the  drum  was  down,  and  we  promised  ourselves  a 
charming  voyage  to  Cherbourg,  our  destination,  and 
then  hey  for  Paris ! 

Before  we  started,  Fanny  had  got  it  all  out  of 
Dan.  There  was  a  young  woman  in  the  case,  —  in 
fact,  (he  young  woman  at  Falmouth,  —  a  nice,  fresh, 
gay  girl,  not  at  all  “  serious,”  though  our  friend 
wbhed  to  make  her  so. 


“  It  ’ud  have  been  a  pity,  marm,”  said  Dan,  “  to 
have  handed  the  likes  of  her  over  to  pealm  singing 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  And  faix  I  just  talked  to 
her  a  little  quietly,  quietly,  and  put  the  comethur  on 
her,  or  she  put  it  on  herself,  but  at  the  end  she  gave 
the  cowld  shouldher  to  my  frind  Johnny  Calvin 
there  !  Sorry  a  hand  or  part  I  had  in  it,  wittin’ly, 
marm,  or  knowin’ly.” 

“  You  did  quite  right,  Dan,”  said  my  Fanny,  with 
enthusiasm. 

It  was  on  deck  when  Clarke  came  to  me. 

“  Don’t  go  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  sir,”  he  said, 
gloomily.  “  Take  my  advice ;  there  b  bad  weather 
coming  on.” 

“It  don’t  look  much  like  it,”  I  said,  pleasant- 

‘y- 

“  I  know  these  things  sir,”  he  said.  “  'There  ’ll 
be  a  storm  before  morning.” 

“  Ah,  what  are  ye  talking  of,”  said  Dan,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Don’t  be  humfiu^gin°the  masther.”  'There 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke.  “  D’  ye  want 
another  sight  at  little  Susan  ?  ” 

The  ferocious  look  the  other  gave  him  shocked 
me  and  Fanny.  I  saw  the  reason  now.  We  go  to¬ 
night,”  I  said,  firmly  ;  “  get  up  the  moorings.” 

We  got  out  to  sea.  The  night  was  very  fine.  It 
came  to  ten,  eleven,  and  midnight.  Then  Fanny 
went  down. 

“  Well,  Clarke,”  I  said,  “  what  d’  ye  say  now  ?  — 
or  have  you  foi^tten  Susan  by  this  time  ?  ” 

'There  was  another  black  look  of  ferocity,  and  hb 
eyes  wandering  to  Dan,  who  was  at  the  forecastle, 
—  “  fo’castle,”  I  mean,  —  looking  out,  dancing  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  and  whbtling  St  Patrick’s 
Day. 

“  He  will  have  to  account  to  Heaven  for  what  ho 
has  done.  She  was  a  good  girl,  and  would  have 
made  me  a  good  wife,  and  worked  to  save  soub  with 
me.  Now  she  will  be  lost  and  go  after  vanity. 
God  forgive  him.” 

“  In  short,  not  plucked  from  the  burning.  Now, 
look  here,  Clarke ;  I  must  speak  to  you  seriously. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  you  to  drop  that  jar¬ 
gon  of  yours,  which  is  all  very  well  in  its  way  and 
on  shore,  but  here  you  know,  —  in  short,  it  don’t  fit 
a  British  seaman.” 

“  I  should  have  thought,  sir,  with  the  dangers  of 
the  seas,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  tempests  over¬ 
head,  that  a  seaman  had  more  need  of  it  than  any 
one.  Why,  who  knows  how  much  we  shall  want 
of  prayer  before  the  night  b  done,  and  thb  frail 
plank  — 

“  O,  come,”  I  said,  “  I  don’t  pay  my  sailors  to 
preach  to  me.  Of  course,  I  don’t  object  to  prayer 
and  piety.  It  depends  on  the  sincerity  my  friend. 
You  see  I  hate  cant.  Now,  I  have  observed  that 
your  heart  is  full  of  animosity  to  that  young  man 
there.  I  see  it  in  your  really  ferocious  looks.” 

“  I  dare  say,  sir,”  he  said,  humbly ;  “  and  it  is 
what  I  do  feel  at  moments  when  the  Lord  withdraws 
his  strength.  I  have  naturally  a  vile,  wicked  temper, 
full  of  the  most  frightful  passions.  But  I  wrestle 
with  it,  thank  the  I^rd.  I  foi^ive  hina ;  that  b,  I 
try  to  forgive  him.  And  I  struggle  with  my  Wm 
vile  nature.  In  a  day  I  shall  have  all  subdued,  and 
look  on  him  as  a  brother  in  sin,  though  he  has  done 
me  a  cruel  injury,  —  ah,  yes,  sir,  a  cruel  injury.  Do 
you  see  that  cloud  there,  sir  ?  There  is  something 
coming.  We  had  better  get  all  tight.” 

I  walked  away  and  went  to  tell  Fanny,  who  was 
reading  in  the  little  cabin  to  a  swinging  lamp.  “A 
regular  Heep,”  I  said.  “  A  Uriah  of  the  first  water. 


He  has  been  ‘  swaddling  ’  on  a  tub  there  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.” 

Fanny  said,  gravely,  “  I  wish  we  were,  rid  of  him. 

I  am  sure  he  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  may  do  some 
mischief.” 

“  I  tell  you  what.  Fan,”  I  said,  seriously,  “  I  think 
80  too ;  and  when  we  get  to  Cherbouig,  I  shall  just 
speak  quietly  to  him,  and  look  out  for  another  hand, 
and  send  him  home.  Fan.” 

But  now,  almost  as  we  were  speaking,  a  gale  had 
arisen,  and  our  little  bark,  without  notice  of  any 
kind,  had  given  a  sort  of  vindictive  “  shy,”  as  if  she 
wanted  to  “  throw  ”  her  riders.  For  a  second  the 
sea  had  become  like  a  mass  of  black  molten  iron, 
and  was  rolling  in  huge  waves.  In  another  moment 
we  were  rushing  through  the  waters  with  a  stiff 
hissing  sound,  and  every  spar  and  sail  eracked  and 
clattered.  The  sky  had  grown  black  also.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  was  to  come  on  us. 

Clarke  came  to  me.  “  We  can  stand  under  but 
little  canvas,”  be  said.  “  The  worst  has  not  come 
as  yet.  We  shall  have  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
strong  upon  us  to-night.” 

It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  storm  in¬ 
creased.  Our  boat  was  reeling  and  tumbling,  lurch¬ 
ing  violently,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  down  head¬ 
foremost,  then  rocking  and  rolling  side  to  side, 
as  if  she  wished  to  dash  our  sides  in.  Fanny’s  face 
appeared  alxtve  the  companion-ladder  a  little  anx¬ 
ious  ;  but  still  perhaps  enjoying  the  gale.  She  rec¬ 
ollected  her  own  native  coast. 

“  This  is  not  the  worst,”  said  Clarke,  coming  to 
me  again ;  “  not  for  an  hour  yet.  There  will  be  sad 
work  to-night  on  the  ocean.  All  the  better  for 
men  who  have  clear  consciences,  and  have  done  no 
wrong  to  their  fellows  ” ;  and  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
I  saw  one  of  his  vindictive  glances  flash  also  towards 
Dan.  That  young  fellow  had  been  doing  wonders, 
— climbing  to  set  free  the  sail  which  had  got  fixed, 
hanging  on  like  a  cat,  being  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  making  everything  “  tight.” 

“  He  gives  us  no  jargon,”  1  said  to  Fanny,  who, 
like  a  brave  girl,  was  up  on  deck,  but  considers 
doing  his  duty  the  best  way  of  praying.” 

But  “  Heep  ”  was  right.  The  worst  had  not 
come.  Crack  !  There  went  a  spar  and  sail,  blown 
through  as  if  it  bad  been  so  much  paper.  Great 
seas  came  pouring  in  upon  deck,  yet  Fanny  would 
not  go  below,  though  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  one’s  feet  securely.  At  times  our  bows  were 
half  under  water.  It  was  an  awful  night.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  saw,  through  the  darkness,  a  faint  red 
light  and  two  other  lights. 

“  A  steamer,”  said  Clarke.  “  We  must  onlv  keep 
by  her.  It  will  be  something ;  and,  unless  this  is  a 
strong  boat  —  ” 

I  was  very  near  getdng  out  some  of  my  Shake¬ 
speare  in  a  most  indignant  burst,  and  saying  to  him, 
“  Out  upon  ye,  ye  owls !  Nothing  but  songs  of 
death!”  but  restrained  myself.  At  that  moment 
snap  went  our  jib,  with  an  explosion  like  that  of 
a  small  cannon.  The  two  men  ran  forward  to 
"  clear  away.”  There  was  a  great  lurch,  a  half  cry 
fitA  Fanny,  who  was  standing  half  down  on  the 
■Uurs.  I  ran  to  her. 

“0!”  she  said,  in  an  agony.  “Did  you  see? 
Quick  —  quick  I  Save  him!  That  wretch  1  I  saw 
him  do  it  I  O,  poor,  poor  Dan  — ” 

I  knew  at  once  what  she  meant,  and  rushed  to 
the  bows,  where  I  met  Clarke  coming  to  me.  I 
oould  not  see  his  face. 

“01”  he  said,  in  a  low,  thick  voice.  “  He  is 


gone,  —  gone  overboard,  poor  wretch,  —  and  with 
all  his  sins  on  his  head!” 

I  could  not  speak  for  a  second. 

“  Put  the  vessel  about — quick !  ”  I  said.  “  I  shall 
save  him.” 

“  Save  him !  ”  said  he,  almost  contemptuously. 

“  That  is  beyond  vs.  The  Almighty  may  do  some¬ 
thing  tor  him.  Why,  do  you  know  how  far  behind 
the  {)oor  wretch  is  now  ?  I  suppose  three  miles.” 

“  Put  her  about !  ”  I  said,  furiously.  “  This  is  too 
infamous  !  ” 

“  You  will  sink  us !  ”  the  villain  said.  “  If  we 
turn  a  hair’s  breadth  from  this  course,  we  are 
lost !  ” 

“  Put  her  about !  ”  I  said.  And  the  boy  at  the 
helm  did  so.  But  Clarke  was  right;  for,  as  her 
head  came  round,  a  tremendous  sea  came  tumbling 
over  her  with  the  force  of  a  discharge  of  stones 
from  a  mountain.  There  was  a  sound  like  a  smash. 

I  thought  we  were  “  gone  ”  at  that  ntoment ;  and 
for  a  moment  more  our  little  boat  was  quite  stunned. 
She  recovered  herself  slowly.  We  found  our  bul¬ 
warks  a  heap  of  laths.  Uriah  was  right.  We  saw 
it  would  not  do.  Poor  Dan  ! 

“  Go  aft,”  I  said  to  him  sternly,  hut  in  a  voice 
that  trembled. 

He  did  so  calmly.  Fanny  and  I  held  a  burned 
consultation.  Of  course,  now,  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  storm  abated.  If  it  was  to  abate  for 
us.  We  could  not  do  without  such  help  as  he  could 
give  us.  So,  until  we  reached  Cherbourg^  if  we 
ever  did  reach  it,  we  should  dissemble.  This  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done;  though  Fanny  was  for 
no  such  temporizin'-- 

“I  cannot  look  >r  speak  to  the  wretch.  To 
think  that  we  are  shut  up  here  with  a  —  ” 

She  covered  her  face. 

1  went  to  him.  “  What  do  you  think  now  ?  ”  I 
said,  forcing  myself  to  speak  calmly. 

“  Another  hour,”  he  said,  “  if  we  pull  through 
that,  there  might  be  a  change.  That  poor  wretch,” 
he  went  on,  “  what  a  judgment !  I  knew  I  might 
leave  my  case  to  the  Lord.  Yet  poor  Dan,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  him,  and  I  do  repent  — ”  He 
stopped.  “  We  should  leave  our  case  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  rules  the  storm.  There  1  I  declare, 
there  is  a  break  yonder  I  ” 

That  long  and  dreadful  night  at  last  came  to  an 
end.  Morning  broke  at  last.  But  though  the  storm 
broke  at  last,  the  wind  had  not  gone  down ;  through 
the  whole  day  we  had  to  go  before  it,  and  were 
blown  on  steadily.  Clarke  was,  it  mnst  be  said,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  regulating  our  vessel.  Indeed,  we  owed 
our  safety  to  his  skill.  But  Fanny,  in  the  daylight, 
now  kept  below.  She  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
him.  It  made  her  shudder  to  speak  of  him.  We 
beat  about  the  whole  day,  and  towards  evening  the 
wind  began  to  fall,  though  the  waves  remained  very 
high ;  and  then  we  saw  land,  and  a  little  port  with 
arms  stretching  out,  as  if  made  of  basket-work. 
Clarke  came  to  me. 

“  Dieppe,  sir,”  he  stud.  “  We  shall  be  all  safe 
ashore  in  half  an  hour.  And  let  our  first  thing  be 
to  think  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who  has 
literally  and  truly  plucked  ns  this  night  from  the 
jaws  of  death!” 

I  was  confounded  at  the  rufllan’s  coolness.  “  And 
poor  Dan,”  I  said,  with  my  eye  on  him,  “  what  had 
he  done  that  he  should  not  share  in  this  benefit  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  sir !  ”  he  said,  “  those  are  the  unseen  mys¬ 
teries.  Poor  Dan !  though  he  injured  me,  from  my 
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aoul  I  forgive  him.  I  do  indeed  I  ”  And  he  turned 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of 
piety  that  was  really  appalling. 

«  As  for  going  ashore,”  I  said,  “  that  shall  be  seen. 
You  stay  in  the  boat.  You  must  n’t  stir.  These 
are  my  orders,  and  I  shall  be  obeyed”;  and  I 
touched  a  revolver  that  I  had  placed  in  my  belt 
« I  am  prepared,  you  see,  to  enforce  what  I  wish.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  he  said,  without  the  least 
surprise,  and  walked  forwards  very  carelessly. 

Here  was  the  wicker-work  pier  at  last,  with  the 
great  mariner’s  crucifix  looking  out  to  and  some 
women  in  caps  and  red  petticoats.  With  what  de¬ 
light  we  saw  land  again  I  We  got  within  the 
wicker-work  pier,  came  round  a  corner,  and  saw 
the  little  town.  There  we  dropped  anchor.  As  I 
walked  up  the  wet  and  battened  decks  (our  poor 
little  elegant  craft  was  now  all  beaten,  bruised, 
maimed,  and  dn^lcd),  my  eye  fell  on  a  black  rag 
lying  in  a  pool  ofwater.  I  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a 
black  silk  handkerchief,  now  a  mere  ribbon.  It 
was  tom.  I  put  it  carefully  by.  Poor  Dan  !  He 
had  made  a  struggle :  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  some 
evidence. 

There  was  a  boat  coming  out  to  us  with  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  people  aboard.  So  Fanny,  fresh  and  as 
brilliant  as  if  she  had  not  passed  through  such  a 
night,  called  out  to  me.  In  another  moment  she 
gave  a  cry.  “  Look  1  look  1  ”  she  said.  A  deeper 
voice  near  said  devoutly,  “  God !  God  be  praised !  ” 
I  did  look,  and  I  declare  if  there  was  not  our  brave 
fellow  Dan  standing  up  in  the  boat,  waving  a  new 
glazed  French  hat ! 

He  had  leaped  on  board  in  a  moment.  “  Where ’s 
Clarke  ?  ”  he  cried. 

I  caught  hold  of  him.  “  Bestrain  yourself,”  I 
said.  “  Justice  will  — ” 

He  caught  Clarke  1^  both  hands,  which  he  shook 
again  and  again.  “  You  did  your  best  for  me,  in¬ 
deed  you  did ;  and  if  that  stupid  handkerchief  had 
only  held,  you ’d  have  got  me  aboard  again.  You 
very  nigh  did  it  Ah,  sir  I  He  was  nigh  killed 
himself.  And  do  you  know,  Clarke,  I  was  thinkin’ 
all  the  time,  when  the  wather  was  pouring  in  gal¬ 
lons  into  my  mouth,  that  I  had  not  aone  so  well  by 
you  as  to  degarve  it” 

We  listened,  wondering.  He  then  told  us  how  he 
had  struggled  with  the  waves,  and  “  had  the  life  all 
but  bate  out  of  him.”  When  he  was  driven  up 
against  the  steamer  we  had  near  us,  he  had  just 
strength  to  give  a  cry,  and  they  had  got  him  on 
board  with  infinite  difficulty. 

I  must  say  Fanny  and  I  were  a  little  ashamed. 
However,  we  had  not  committed  ourselves  in  any 
way,  except  so  far  as  my  proceedings  with  the  re¬ 
volver,  which  must  have  seemed  a  little  curious. 
But  we  made  it  up  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  Dan 
made  it  up  to  him  in  his  own  way ;  for  he  never 
vrent  back  to  Falmouth  again,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  Dan’s  residence  there  and  its  effects  were  quite 
forgotten,  and  matters  came  back  to  the  old  happy 
footing.  In  short,  all  ended  well  and  happily,  and 
for  many  years  he  and  Dan  sailed  with  us  in  that 
well-known,  tight,  and  excellent  sea-boat,  “  The 
lively  Jenny.” 


BEAUTY  NOT  UNADORNED. 

A  French  physician  has  written  a  book  on  the 
cosmetics  now  in  vogue  in  Paris,  and,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  be  mistaken  for  a  perfumer,  has  pre¬ 
faced  it  with  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  art  of  dress. 


the  art  of  personal  adornment  generally,  the  art  of 
conversation,  and  (within  limits)  the  ar$  amandi, 
as  practised  by  Roman  ladies  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  A  friend  of  ours  once  wrote  an  “  Essay  on 
Beauty,”  including  a  theory  of  the  feminine  sub¬ 
lime.  He  confided  it  to  a  very  matter-of-fact  pub¬ 
lisher,  who,  by  way  of  giving  a  practical  value  to 
the  work,  tacked  on  to  it  a  second  part,  entitled 
“  Remarlu  on  Pimples.”  As  the  character  of  our 
friend’s  book  was  degraded  by  these  extra  chapters, 
so,  inversely,  Dr.  James’s  little  volume  gvns  an  air 
of  distinction  from  the  chapters  he  himself  has  add¬ 
ed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Augustan  age.  His  chief  authorities  are  Ovid, 
Martial,  Tibullus,  Properrius,  and  Catullus ;  and  it  b 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Propertius,  that 
he  makes  the  imaginary  Roman  lady,  whom  he 
adopts  as  his  heroine,  wash  her  face  on  gettii^  out 
of  bed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  ften, 
however,  it  occurs  to  him,  that  instead  of  pure 
water,  she  would  perhaps,  like  to  apply  some  of  the 
preparations  recommended  by  Ovid  for  improving 
the  complexion,  —  the  heleni^,  consisting  chiefly 
of  asses’  milk ;  or  the  lomenttm,  composed  of  bean- 
flour  mixed  with  the  myrrh  of  Judaea.  In  any  case 
she  will  remember  what  Catullus  says  about  the 
breath,  and  will  not  fail  to  clean  her  teeth,  though 
not  with  the  unpleasant  lotion  which  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  says  was  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Spaniards 
of  his  time.  After  her  bath  she  will  have  her  naib 
cut  in  the  manner  spoken  of  by  Tibullus,  and  will 
have  superfluous  hairs  removed  conformably  to  the 
precepts  of  Martial. 

Possibly,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  all  the  poets, 
the  Roman  lady  will  have  her  hair  dyed.  In  any 
case  she  must  have  it  dressed,  and  for  this,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  chief  maid,  Tibullus  states  that  at  least 
three  assistant  maids  are  required,  —  one  to  comb 
and  curl  it,  another  to  anoint  and  perfume  it,  and  a 
third  to  arrange  it  according  to  the  fashion.  But 
what  b  the  fashion  ?  Ovid  declares  that  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  modes  of  arranging  the  hair 
would  be  as  impossible  as  to  count  the  acorns  of  a 
wide-spreading  oak,  the  bees  of  Hybla,  or  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  Alps.  Juvenal,  however,  thinks  the 
best  plan  is  to  put  it  in  a  golden  net  (reticulum 
auralum),  which  was  the  fashion  not  long  ago  in 
England,  and  which,  according  to  Dr.  Constantin 
James,  is  still  the  fashion  with  a  great  many  yonng 
women  in  France. 

Having  washed  and  dressed  his  heroine.  Dr. 
James  paints  her,  takes  her  out  visiting,  conducts 
her  to  the  theatre,  introduces  her  at  an  assembly, 
entices  her  to  the  card-table,  makes  her  fall  in  love, 
puts  her,  in  short,  through  till  her  paces,  and  only 
leaves  her  at  last  to  show  us  how  she  lives  again  in 
the  Parisian  woman  of  the  present  day.  She  also, 
though  she  has  not  read  Propertius,  washes  her  face 
in  the  morning,  and  takes  as  much  care  of  her  com¬ 
plexion  as  if  she  had  studied  Ovid.  Dr.  James 
points  out  that  Jezebel  and  Queen  Pomare,  in  two 
veiy  different  states  of  civilization,  both  pmnted 
their  faces ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  wish  common  to  ladies  of  all  ages,  —  that  b  to 
say,  of  every  century,  —  to  render  themselves 
“beautiful  forever.” 

Our  author’s  general  advice  in  reference  to  the 
cosmetics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  —  “  avoid 
them.”  If  you  i«ll  have  them,  however,  get  them 
at  the  very  best  shops,  or  yon  will  be  poisoned.  As 
to  the  hair  question,  he  b  in  favor  of  both  men  and 
women  doing  their  best  to  increase  their  comfort 
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and  improve  their  personal  appearance.  Thus  he 
has  no  objection  to  'wigs,  and  for  good  reasons.  The 
natural  hair  keeps  the  head  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer ;  and  its  loss  often  produces  head¬ 
ache,  earache,  sore  throat,  and  above  all,  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  This  loss,  then,  may  fairly  be  supplied ; 
and  formerly  old  people  seemed  really  to  have  worn 
brown  wigs  for  the  same  straightforward  reason  that 
makes  the  miller  in  the  conundrum  wear  a  white 
hat  These  wigs  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a 
gentleman’s  or  lady’s  “  real  head  of  hair,”  and  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  harmonized  with  the  wearer’s  fea¬ 
tures  or  complexion.  'Pbere  was  no  deception  about 
them,  but  they  kept  the  head  warm.  As  to  the  bad 
effects  produced  by  loss  of  hair.  Dr.  James  mentions 
an  infirmity  to  which  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  are 
peculiarly  liable.  “  In  all  religious  houses,”  he  says, 
“  in  which  the  regulations  require  the  head  to  be 
shaved,  at  La  Trappe  for  instance,  premature  loss  of 
sight  occurs  so  constantly  that  the  fact  has  become 
notorious.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  remind  Dr. 
James  that  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  are  also  ad¬ 
dicted  to  head-shaving,  are  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  defective  vision.  But  at  least  they  wear  tur¬ 
bans,  which,  to  some  extent,  supply  the  place  of 
hair.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army  diseases  of 
the  eyes  and  throat  abound,  and  they  are  doubtless 
caused  by  the  senseless  and  cruel  practice  of  depriv¬ 
ing  the  men  of  their  natural  protection  against  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  “  Woe  to  Europe,”  said 
Napoleon,  “  when  the  Czar  of  Russia  wears  a 
beard !  ”  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  West  that  he  should  shave  and  that  he  should 
cut  and  crop  his  peasant  soldiers  into  the  semblance 
of  Germans  and  Frenchmen. 

'This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  much  healthier  for  them  to  wear 
lo^  beards  and  long  hair. 

To  the  prematurely  bald,  the  man  who  could 
make  two  hairs  grow  where  only  one  was  growing 
before,  would  be  a  true  benefactor.  Dr.  James  does 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  do  this,  though  he  does  not 
absolutely  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  even  restoring  hair  by  means  of  local  appli¬ 
cations.  Only  he  is  not  quite  sure  what  particular 
kind  of  pomatum,  or  hair  wash,  ought  to  be  used. 
It  is  the  fashion  just  now,  he  tells  us,  to  recommend 
preparations  of  quinine,  and  fashion,  for  once,  he 
thinks,  may  be  right.  But  so  many  infallible  reme¬ 
dies  for  baldness  are  advertised  that  their  very 
number  makes  people  incredulous  as  to  the  virtues 
of  any  and  all  of  them.  Baldness,  too,  has  various 
origins,  and  if  the  skin  of  the  head  be  diseased,  or  if 
the  patient  be  suffering  from  general  debility,  it  will 
be  useless  to  try  the  effect  of  pomatum. 

Dr.  James  complains  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch 
upon  the  question  of  baldness  and  its  cure,  without 
provoking  laughter.  But  we  should  not  laugh,  he 
assures  us,  if  we  had  witnessed  the  grief  of  a  mother 
or  a  husband,  confiding  tales  of  incipient  baldness 
to  the  family  physician,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  some 
means  of  restoring  the  hair  on  the  unfertile  head  of 
the  beloved  one.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  might  smile 
at  the  anxiety  of  a  marrying  mother  who  had  just 
made  the  discovery  that,  unless  she  got  rid  of  her 
daughter  by  a  certain  time,  her  daughter  would  get 
rid  of  her  hair,  and  become  an  unsalable  article; 
but  we  hope  we  should  know  how  to  respect  the 
noble  sorrow  of  a  husband  wishing  in  vain  that  in 
middle  age  the  tresses  of  his  wife  were  as  luxuriant 
as  in  early  youth,  and  refusing  to  be  consoled  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  Those  who  have  read  Mira- 


beau’s  rather  too  passionate  love-letters  must  re¬ 
member  how  frantic  he  used  to  get  at  the  notion  of 
his  Sophie’s  shedding  her  beautiful  hair.  In  a  brief 
moment  of  calmness  he  tells  her  how  to  save  it  with¬ 
out  employing  any  of  the  preparations  recommended 
by  Dr.  Constantin  James.  She  is  to  avoid  poma¬ 
tums  and  washes  of  every  kind,  and  to  moisten  it 
often  with  cold  water.  As  Mirabeau,  soon  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  quarrdled  with  Sophie,  we 
are  left  without  information  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
very  simple  receipt.  Who  knows  but  that  it  failed 
and  that  his  ardent  love  cooled  in  consequence. 

“  Make  your  hair  grow  if  you  can,”  is  Dr.  James’s 
rather  superfluous  advice.  Plough  with  the  comb 
harrow  with  the  brush,  manure  with  quinine  poma¬ 
tum,  and  you  may  perhaps  improve  your  crop.  If 
not,  your  loss  is  only  a  small  pecuniary  one,  and 
what  you  lose,  the  perfumer  gains.  But  don’t  dye 
your  hair  on  any  account,  and,  in  the  first  place,  ^ 
the  reason  suggested  in  a  couplet  of  Ovid’s  addrewed 
to  a  young  lady  who  had  ungratefully  tried  to  chamm 
the  true  color  of  the  magnificent  hair  given  to  her 
by  nature :  — 

“  I  told  you  not  to  dye  your  hair. 

And  DOW  you  have  do  hair  to  dye.” 

But  loss  of  hair  is  not  the  greatest  evil  to  be  ap- 
rehended  from  the  use  of  hair-dyes.  The  cele- 
rated  French  actress,  Mdlle.  Mars,  lost  her  life 
through  it.  She  dyed  her  hair  before  going  to  bed, 
was  attacked  during  the  night  with  brain  fever,  and 
expired  the  next  morning.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
Belger,  the  principal  bass  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
was  poisoned  by  some  mineral  substance  with  which 
he  had  colored  his  mustache ;  and  Dr.  James  knew 
a  captain  in  the  Garde  Nationale  who  almost  dyed 
himself  to  death.  Men  who  paint  their  moustachios 
should  abstain  from  soup. 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

AHTBOB  or  “  RATimHOB,"  “  TUB  BILLTAIS  AMD  THI  BDBTOXS,”  IN. 

CHAPTER  XL.—  Omtmued. 

BUT,  FINDING  THEMSELVES  RATHER  COMFORTABLE, 
DAWDLE  ABOUT  THEIR  E.XECUTUIN. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law  found  out  the 
very  first  aay  what  she  was.  A  gentle,  genial, 
amiable,  and  clever  woman,  with  plenty  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  most  charming  temper.  Before  the  week 
was  out  both  these  rugged  souls  had  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  gentleness  and  her  beauty,  and  ceased 
their  rude  words  towards  one  another.  They  broke 
out  at  times,  but  Miss  Lee,  with  her  kindly  laughter, 
laughed  them  both  down.  For  what  can  the  most 
radically  rugged  nature  do  against  a  splendidly 
beautiful  woman,  heautifullif  dressed  and  jewelled 
(that  is  not  the  least  part  of  it,  or  Sartor  Resartus 
was  ■written  in  vain),  who  shows  the  geniality  of 
radicalism  with  none  of  its  acerbity  ?  She  was  as 
radical  and  as  uncompromising  as  either  of  them,  but 
she  was  never  in  the  least  degree  Berserk.  She 
saw  that  the  old  wild  spirit  was  still  in  both  of  them, 
in  Silcbte  always  re^y  to  break  first,  in  Mrs. 
Thomas  at  times  diflicnlt  to  repress.  She  saw  her 
work  before  her,  and  she  did  it.  She  calmed  and 
quieted  them  both.  They  had  both,  particularly 
Mrs.  Thomas,  far  stronger  natures  than  hers.  She 
knew  it,  and  she  knew  that  her  strength  lay  in  gen¬ 
tleness:  and  she ‘used  that  strength,  and  did  her 
work  well. 

Did  she  still  love  the  man  who  had  first  taught 
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ber  and  trained  her ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
had  taught  her  to  teach  and  train  herself?  Did 
•he  still  love  Arthur  ?  Yes,  not  to  make  an  Asio- 
Cancasian  m^tery  of  the  story,  she  did ;  let  her  say 
what  she  liked.  But  she  knew  Arthur’s  honest 
pride  so  well  that  she  knew  that  he  would  never 
come  to  her.  She  was  ready  to  go  to  him.  Only 
•he  waited  until  she  could  find  out,  by  a  side  wind, 
whether  his  love  for  her  had  lasted.  For  she  knew 
that  he  had  loved  her  once.  He  had  behaved  ill 
and  selfishly  to  her,  but  she  knew  that  he  had  loved 
her  once.  A  woman,  they  say,  generally  knows 
when  a  man  loves  her. 

Miss  Lee  had  arrived  at  Silcotes  on  Monday.  By 
Satorday  her  influence  had  been  felt,  and  the  other 
two  bad  got  to  love  her.  Still,  there  had  been  no 
explanations,  beyond  some  talk  about  their  mutual 
inheritance,  which  mainly  turned  on  a  conspiracy 
between  them  to  deprive  the  lawyers  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  rights,  and  avoid  law.  Silcote  himself  was  funny 
over  this  part  of  the  business,  and  was  in  favor  of  a 
friendly  suit  between  the  cousins,  fbr  the  benefit  of 
the  lawyers.  He  himself,  he  said,  would  take  the 
brief  of  either  party ;  and,  give  him  his  choice  of 
attorneys,  would,  for  a  small  bet,  leave  either  of 
them  or  lx>th  of  them  without  a  farthing.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  ultimately  managed  the  law  part  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  business  for  them  most  admirably,  and  secretly 
paid  the  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  in  the  first 
week  he  whetted  his  wits  on  them  both,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  week  they  had  of  it. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Thomas  observed 
to  Miss  Lee,  “  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  for  you 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“  The  carriage  !  why  ?  ”  said  Miss  Lee. 

“  To  go  to  Marlow.  There  is  no  mass  at  Newby, 
and  there  will  not  be  for  all  the  next  month.  Father 
Protheroe  is  ill,  and  —  ” 

“Mass!”  interrupted  Miss  Lee;  “what  do  I 
want  at  mass  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  I  thought  you  were  Catholic ;  I  beg 
yon  pardon,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“  We  call  oui'selves  Catholic,  certainly,”  said 
Miss  Lee,  “  when  we  don’t  call  ourselves  Anglo- 
Catholic,  which  somebody  used  to  tell  me  was  only 
more  ridiculous.  I  am  not  a  Romanist.” 

“  I  thought  you  wore.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  what  they  would 
call  very  High  Church,  I  suppose ;  and  you  are  not 
innocent  there.  I  am  going  to  church  with  you 
and  Silcote  to-morrow  morning.  Silcote  goes  to 
church,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Silcote  would  see  himself  a  long  distance  off 
first,”  remarked  that  gentleman.  “I  may  be  a 
brute,  but  I  am  not  a  numbug.  Boxed  up  in  an 
apology  for  a  sheep-pen  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  hearing  a  man  in  a  box  talking  platitudes  which 
you  can’t  contradict  for  another  half-hour.  No !  ” 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  preparing  herself  to  go  about 
with  him  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  when  Miss 
Lee  waved  her  hand  and  interposed. 

“  But  you  are  coming  with  us  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  Silcote,”  she  said. 

“  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  see  myself  a  long 
way  off  first  ?  ”  he  answered. 

“  Yes,”  said  Miss  Lee,  “  but  then  you  know  that 
involves  an  absurdity ;  because  you  know  you  could 
not  possibly  see  yourself  at  a  long  way  off,  and  you 
will  come  with  us  to-morrow  morning,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  To  hear  old  Sorley’s  platitudes  ?  ”  said  Silcote. 

“To  worship  with  your  fellow-Christians  in  the 
first  place,”  smd  Miss  Lee.  “  That  can  do  you  no 


harm ;  and,  as  for  Sorley’s  platitudes,  they  are  good 
ones.  Old  as  the  hills,  true  as  the  Gospel  irom 
which  they  are  taken.” 

“  I  know  more  than  that  old  fool  does.” 

“Possibly  The  greater  your  condemnation,” 
said  Mrs.  'Ihomas.  “  'The  man  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  objectionable  to  me ;  because  my  formulas  are 
High  Church,  and  his  arc  almost  Low.  But  com¬ 
pare  his  life  to  yours.  How  much  does  he  take 
from  the  parish  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  have  the  great  tithe.  It  came  to  me 
with  Silcotes,  you  know,  and  it  has  been  paid  for.” 

“  Not  by  you,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  “  What  does 
the  Vicar  take  from  the  parish  ?  ” 

“  £  96  4s.  8(1.  last  year,”  said  Silcotes.  ’ 

“  And  what  did  he  pay  his  curate  ?  ”  demanded 
Miss  Lee. 

“  I  don’t  know,  and  don’t  care,”  said  Silcotes. 

“  The  curate  drives  about  in  a  dog-cart;  and  has  got 
one  of  the  Joneses  for  his  groom.  He  is  all  right” 

“  And  what  do  you  take  for  the  great  tithe,  Sil¬ 
cote  ?”  said  Mrs.  Thomas;  “  and  what  do  you  give 
to  the  charities,  Silcote  ?  ” 

“  O,  hang  it  all,  I  ’ll  go  to  church  if  you  will  only 
leave  me  alone.  I  ’ll  go  to  church,  if  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  your  superstition  prevents  your  talking  there. 
Every  one  will  laugh  at  me,  and  the  women  will 
giggle  at  one  another’s  bonnets.  But  I  will  da  any¬ 
thing,  if  you  will  only  keep  your  tongues  quiet” 

So  Silcote  went  to  church  with  them ;  and  they 
felt,  at  least  so  Mrs.  Thomas  said,  as  if  they  had 
been  leading  about  one  of  Elisha’s  she-bears,  to 
dance  in  respectable  places.  But  they  got  through 
with  it,  and  the  congregation  were  not  very  much 
scandalized,  for  he  was  the  biggest  landlord  in 
these  parts,  and  had  forty  thousand  a  year.  At  the 
Belief  he  sat  down,  instead  of  turning  to  the  altar, 
until  Mrs.  Thomas  poked  him  with  her  Prayer-book, 
upon  which  he  demanded,  in  a  tongue  perfectly  au¬ 
dible,  and  particularly  well  “  understanded  of  the 
people,”  as  the  Article  goes,  “  what  the  dickens  he 
had  to  do  now  ?  ”  He  got  into  complications  with 
his  hassock,  and  Miss  Lee’s  hassock,  and  used  what 
his  enemies  said  were  oaths  against  footstools.  He 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  t^e  an  umbrella  to  church,  and  he  leant  his 
(which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  butler)  against 
Miss  Lee’s.  They  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the" 
Litany,  and  he  looked  as  innocent  as  he  could,  but 
kept  one  eye  on  the  congregation,  and  one  on  Miss 
Lee,  as  if  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
that  young  woman  had  done  it,  and  that  you  must 
not  be  hard  on  her. 

But  they  got  Silcote  to  church  between  them, 
these  two  women ;  and  knew  that  they  had  done  right 
in  doing  sa  But  neither  of  them  were  inclined  to 
try  it  again.  It  was  not  a  success.  After  lunch  that 
day  Miss  Lee  told  Mrs.  Thomas  that  she  looked  ten 
years  older  than  she  did  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Thomas  said  that  she  supposed  she  did.  It  would 
not  do,  this  taking  of  Silcote  to  church. 

God  sometimes  treats  fools  sharply  and  sternly, 
—  generally,  if  one  mayCare  to  say  so,  when  they 
are  worth  so  treating.  Silcote  was  a  fool,  but 
a  fool  worthy  of  disci^ine.  He  got  that  discipline 
with  a  vengeance. 

“  We  can’t  rouse  him,  you  know,  cousin,”  said 
Miss  Lee,  after  Mrs.  Thomas’s  church  experiment. 
“  We  must  leave  it  all  to  God.”  And  God  took  it 
into  His  own  hands. 

“  I  wish  we  could  get  him  away  from  here,”  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  in  a  subsequent  conversation.  “  He 
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will  never  get  quit  of  his  old  folly  with  all  the  min¬ 
isters  to  it  still  round  him  ;  with  his  dogs,  his  horses, 
his  carriages,  his  bloodhounds,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
the  man  will  forget  his  only  purpose  in  life,  and  re- 
Miun  as  foolish  as  ever,  1  myself  should  become  a 
perfect  fool  if  I  remained  much  longer  in  this  at¬ 
mosphere  of  perfectly  useless  ostentation,  and  I  want 
to  go  to  Switzerland  and  see  after  my  boy.  And 
this  sort  of  thing  is  doing  you  no  good,  my  dear : 
you  were  never  made  for  the  silly  and  senseless 
roudne  of  a  rich  English  countiy  house.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  was,”  said  Miss  Lee.  “  I  could 
TCt  on  very  well  in  London  with  ragged-schools, 
Sunday-schools,  turn  about  at  the  hospital,  district- 
visiting,  daily  service,  and  so  on ;  but  I  can’t  stand 
this.  This  senseless,  purposeless  ostentation  is  too 
much  for  me.  I  dare  say  that  all  my  work  among 
the  London  poor  arose  from  an  artificial  and  un¬ 
healthy  state  of  mind,  craving  for  excitement  I 
will  give  you  in  all  that  But  at  all  events  one  did 
do  tome  good.” 

“  You  did  a  great  deal.” 

“  Then  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  But  I 
can’t  stand  this.  I  see  no  chance  of  organizing  any 
work  here  at  present,  and  yesterday,  while  he  was 
in  his  best  moM,  he  told  me  that  he  intended  going 
more  into  county  society,  and  proposed  going  to 
the  Reading  Ball,  to  begin  with.” 

“  That  will  never  do  for  us,  my  dear,”  smd  Mrs. 
Silcote. 

“  It  won’t  do  for  me.  You  and  I  are  spoilt  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  London  last  year  I  was  not 
introduced  by  any  one ;  no  one  knew  me  or  cared 
for  me ;  but  I  had  my  little  parties  in  Eaton  Place, 

and  Mr. - ,  caustic,  shrewd  old  man  as  he  is,  told 

me  that  th^  were  in  his  opinion  the  pleasantest  in 
London.  The  people  who  came  were  all  people 
connected  with  the  charities  to  which  I  subscribed. 
The  queerest  people  you  ever  saw  in  your  life :  but 
so  firesb,  and  so  much  in  earnest.  You  have  seen 
soci^  ?  ” 

“  From  the  still-room,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  But 
I  know  it  They  little  think  how  we  know  them 
and  laugh  at  them  too.” 

“  Well,  I  have  not  seen  society,  and  have  never 
heard  anything  about  it,  until  I  came  here,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  visits  which  the  people  have  paid  us  since 
Silcote  has  turned  respectable.  And  I  don’t  like  it. 
It  seems  to  me  such  ghastly  folly.  They  talk  of 
nothing  but  where  they  were  last,  and  where  they 
are  going  next  Lady  Burton  asks  me  if  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Newby  Ball,  and,  when  I  tell  her,  in  the 
quietest  way,  that  I  do  not  go  to  balls  in  Lent,  she 
talks  across  me  to  Lady  Turton,  about  who  is  likely 
to  be  there,  and  so  on.  I  don’t  like  your  society.” 

“TAts  is  not  society,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote ;  “  there 
is  not  a  house  within  miles  where  you  can  meet  a 
single  person  from  the  world.  Believe  the  still- 
room  :  there  are  county  houses  and  country  houses, 
n^  dear.  You  must  not  talk  of  county  society  or 
of  country  houses  here.  There  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  here.  This  is  semi-detached  villa  so¬ 
ciety.  Some  one  told  me  o^e  that  at  a  really  good 
country  house,  in  a  part  or  the  country  strange  to 
him,  he,  arriving  late,  as  a  stranger,  knew  nothii^ 
of  the  people  who  were  there ;  but  getting  con& 
dential  after  dinner  with  the  man  who  was  next 
him,  whom  he  took  for  a  brother  officer,  found  that 
he  was  the  Secre<Siy  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  that 
two  other  members  of  the  Ministry  were  at  the  table. 
That  is  what  society  may  be  in  the  country.  What 
it  is  here  you  have  seen.” 


“  It  won’t  do,”  said  Miss  Lee. 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  My  own 
brother  is  rebelling  against  this  style  of  thing,  and 
wishes  he  was  ba»  in  the  Crimea,  or  anywhere. 
And  he  is  a  very  patient  man.  1  have  plagued  him 
hard  enough  to  know  that.  As  you  say,  it  won’t  do.” 

“  We  must  get  the  old  man  abroad,”  said  Mia 
Lee. 

“  Yes,  if  we  can  do  it.  He  is  a  very  difiScult  man, 
you  know.” 

“  Well,  at'  all  events  this  won’t  do,”  said  Mia 
Lee.  “  I  have  got  into  that  state  of  mind  that  I 
should  like  to  sdl  mv  travelling  bag  and  give  the 
money  to  the  poor ;  that  is  rather  a  Colney  Hatch 
sort  of  notion,  is  it  not  ?  How  on  earth  the  man 
has  gone  on  like  this  for  forty  years  and  kept  out  of 
Bedlam  1  can’t  conceive.  However,  I  have  one 
pilgrimage  to  make,  and  there,  we  must  get  him 
abroad.  I  shall  not  be  long  over  it  How  far  is  it 
to  St  Mary’s,  and  how  does  one  get  there  V  ” 

“  Why  do  you  want  to  go  there  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Silcote. 

“  To  see  my  dear  old  master,  Algernon  Silcote; 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  who  ever  lived.  In  the 
old  times,  cousin,  when  you  were  no  richer  than  1 
was,  that  man  did  all  he  could  for  me.  He  gave  me 
all  he  could  afford,  —  the  wages  of  a  housemaid ;  but 
he  gave  me  with  it  a  delicate  respect  which  he  would 
not  have  given  to  the  finest  duchess  in  the  land. 
Algernon  Silcote’s  voice  will  never  be  heard  in  this 
world ;  he  is  a  silent,  long-enduring  man.” 

“  But  you  should  have  gone  to  him  before,”  said 
Mrs.  Silcote.  “  Why  did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  This  foolish 
place,  with  its  foolish  routine,  debauches  every  one ; 
will  spoil  you  in  time  if  you  don’t  take  care.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Algernon  Silcote  before,  but 
who  can  do  their  duty  in  such  an  atmosphere  as 
this  ?  I  believe,  much  as  I  honor  and  love  him,  that 
I  should  not  go  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  some¬ 
what  impertinent  letter,  fi-om  that  very  impertinent 
little  daughter  of  his,  Dora  ”  (Dora  was  much  big¬ 
ger  than  Miss  Lee),  “  telling  me  that  he  was  not 
well,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  came  to  see  him.” 

“  You  should  not  have  waited  for  him  to  write, 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  “  If  we  have  gained 
nothing  else  from  the  High  Church  people,  we  have 
gained  the  habit  of  examining  mbtives.  You  have 
been  to  blame.” 

“  I  acknowledge  it,”  said  Miss  Lee.  “  You  are 
right.  But  you  brought  me  into  this  atmosphere  of 
frivolity  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  so  don’t  you  see 
that  the  blame  rests  on  your  shoulders  after  all  ?  ” 

“  1  thought  you  gave  us  some  remarks  about  what 
you  called  ‘  sparring,’  a  month  ago  ?  ” 

“  So  I  did ;  but  you  see  how  your  evil  example 
has  told  on  me.  Well,  I  will  go  at  once.” 

She  went  at  once.  She  was  not  long  gone :  only 
three  days.  Mrs.  Silcote  had  spent  these  three  days 
in  battling  with  the  Squire  about  the  propriety  of 
their  going  abroad.  The  Squire,  who  was  in  one  of 
those  unaccountable  moods  in  which  men  who  act 
from  illogical,  inexplicable  sentiment,  do  occasional¬ 
ly  find  themselves,  was  enraged  at  her  proposing  to 
him  the  very  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  «n  doing. 
He  said  that  he  would  be  somethinged  if  he  gave 
way  to  any  such  feminine  folly.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  she  was  mad ;  she  said  she  was  n’t,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  n’t  sure  about  that  She  said  that, 
as  far  as  she  had  observed,  he  was  not  sure  about 
anything.  He  asked  did  she  want  to  Insult  him  ? 
She  smd  that  she  would  take  time  before  she  an- 
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gwered  that.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to 
drive  him  mad,  to  which  she  answered  that  he  did  n’t 
want  much  driving.  He  asked  her  whether  Berk- 
ghire  society  was  not  good  enough  for  her,  and  she 
gaid  No ;  that  she  had  a  foolish  fancy  for  interchang¬ 
ing  ideas  with  reasonable  beings.  He  asked  her 
what  the  deuce  she  wanted  to  go  abroad  for ;  she 
answered,  to  clear  his  brains.  He  asked  her  was 
not  Silcotes  good  enough  for  her,  and  she  answered 
not  half  gooil  enough.  Then  he  reverted  to  his 
original  proposition,  that  he  would  see  them  all  fur¬ 
ther  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  began  to 
think  whether  he  had  not  better  get  a  new  port¬ 
manteau. 

Silcote  and  his  daughteMn-law,  however,  had 
their  two  tongues  going  at  one  another  in  the  very 
way  against  which  Miss  Lee  had  warned  them. 
They  were  sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  hall,  with  the 
gtupid  great  dogs  round  them,  when  there  came  in 
the  young  footman  who  was  James’s  friend,  and 
they  stopped  their  sparring. 

Crimson  plush  breeches  and  white  stockings,  gray 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  with  the  Silcote  crest  on 
them,  if  you  could  see  it.  The  figure  of  the  lad  dis¬ 
guised  in  this  way,  and  on  the  face  of  the  honest 
young  lad,  undisguisable  by  plush  breeches  or  brass 
buttons,  or  any  other  antiquated  ostentatious  non¬ 
sense  whatever,  the  great  broad  word  “disaster” 
written  in  unmistakable  characters. 

Mrs.  Silcote  saw  it  at  once,  and  rose.  The  Squire, 
nursing  his  ill  temper,  and  framing  repartees  for  his 
daughter-in-law  which  he  never  uttered,  saw  noth¬ 
ing  of  it.  The  footman,  with  disaster  written  on  his 
hce,  only  said,  — 

“  You  are  wanted  in  the  housekeeper’s  room, 
ma’am.” 

“  Was  it  her  son  ?  ”  she  kept  saying  as  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  footman  ;  but  she  knew  it  was  not.  When 
she  got  to  the  housekeeper’s  room  she  found  only 
the  housekeeper,  her  brother,  and  Miss  Lee. 

“  Why  have  you  come  home  secretly  like  this,  my 
dear  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Something  has  happened ;  I  saw 
it  in  George’s  face.” 

“  Something  has  happened,  and  you  must  break 
it  to  Silcote.  That  is  why  I  came  in  secretly,  and 
sent  for  you,”  said  Miss  Lee. 

“  Do  you  come  from  Algernon  ?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Is  he  very  ill  ?  Is  he  worse  ?  ” 

“  Algernon  is  dead !  Died  last  night.  I  got 
there  too  late  to  see  him,  and  you  must  break  it 

to - .  God  save  us,  —  James  Sugden,  go  to  her. 

She  is  going  to  faint,  and  she  knows  you  best. 
Catch  her.” 

James  Sugden  was  ready  to  catch  his  sister  if  she 
had  fallen,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  falling  about 
her.  When  Miss  Lee  told  her  dreadful  news,  Mrs. 
Silcote  had  put  her  two  hands  up  to  her  head,  and 
had  turned  round.  The  only  effect  was  that  she 
had  loosened  a  great  cascade  of  silver  hair,  and, 
with  that  falling  over  her  shoulders,  she  turned 
round  deadly  pale. 

“  Dead  !  and  with  that  wicked  lie  burnt  into  his 
noble  heart !  To  die  so !  And  we  dawdling  and  fret¬ 
ting  here!  Dead!  'This  is  beyond  measure  terrible!” 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

uhtil  one  pekson  at  all  events  gets  no  benefit 

FROM  THEM. 

Thf,  spring  was  cold,  late,  and  wild.  The  north¬ 
east  wind  had  settled  down  on  the  land,  and  had 


parched  it  up  into  a  dryness  more  hard  and  more 
cruel  than  that  of  the  longest  summer  drought. 
The  crocuses  came  up,  but  they  withered;  the 
anemones  Ijloomed,  but  could  not  color ;  the 
streams  got  low,  and  left  the  winter’s  mud  to  stag¬ 
nate  into  zymotic  diseases  by  the  margin ;  the  wheat 
got  yellow ;  the  old  folks,  whose  time  was  overdue, 
took  to  dying,  and  the  death-rate  in  London  went 
up  from  1,700  o<ld  to  1,900  odd. 

Death,  anxious  to  make  up  his  tale,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  healthy  summer  which  was  sure  to  follow 
on  this  dry  bitter  northeasterly  spring,  garnered  all 
he  could.  The  old  folks  who  were  due  to  him  he 
took  as  a  matter  of  coursje.  Threescore  and  ten  was 
his  watchword,  and,  for  those  who  obstinately  per¬ 
sisted  in  fourscore,  he  hung  out  foolish  scarecrows  of 
old  friends  younger  than  they  who  were  dead  before 
them ;  which  scarecrows  were  in  the  main  laughed 
to  scorn  by  such  of  the  old  folks  as  lived  in  the 
strength  of  Christ  and  his  victory. 

He  began  to  gather  children  with  bronchitis,  a 
sad  number,  —  children  whom,  if  you  dare  say  ai^- 
thing  on  such  a  subject,  had  better  have  been  left ; 
then  drunkards,  into  whose  rotten  lungs  the  north¬ 
east  wind  had  got,  —  men  who  were  best  dead. 
Then  to  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  where  some  slept  and 
dreamt  that  they  were  picking  cowslips  in  the  old 
meadows,  and  awoke  to  find  that  they  were  dying 
utterly  deserted,  with  only  a  wicked  old  woman  to 
see  them  die.  Then  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  driv¬ 
ing  them  with  their  precious  ones  to  Bournemouth 
or  Torquay,  and  following  them  there  inexorably, 
till  the  lately  blooming  and  busy  matron  became 
only  a  wild  wan  woman,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
bewailing  her  firstborn,  or  the  rose  of  the  family. 
Old  Death  made  up  his  tale  that  month,  and  the 
Registrar-General  acknowledged  it  in  the  Times 
duly ;  but  he  need  not  have  gone  picking  about  here 
and  there  to  make  up  his  number.  Were  not  the 
French,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Italians  grinning  at 
one  another  with  a  grin  which  meant  a  noble  har¬ 
vest  for  him?  Comd  he  not  have  waited  two 
months  ? 

And  of  all  places  to  descend  on,  for  the  making 
up  of  his  number,  St.  Mary’s  Hospital !  “  The  health¬ 
iest  situation,”  said  loud-mouthed  Betts,  “in  all 
England.”  Why,  yes.  A  very  healthy  situation, 
but  old  Death  came  there  too.  The  death-rate  had 
disappointed  his  expectations,  one  would  think,  for 
he  was  picking  up  victims  wherever  he  could.  And 
he  picked  up  one  life  which  Betts  and  Dora  thought 
was  worth  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  buildings  at  St.  Mary’s  had  never  properly 
dried,  for  Betts’s  work  was  all  hurried,  —  “  Brum¬ 
magem,”  if  you  will  forgive  slang  ;  and  the  lake  had 
got  very  much  dried  up,  and  reeked  a  little  at  night¬ 
time  at  the  edges.  St.  Mary’s  the  New  was  not 
built  on  the  healthiest  site  in  Hampshire.  If  Betts 
had  consulted  a  man  with  some  knowledge  of  phys¬ 
ical  science,  he  would  have  learnt  this.  On  those 
Bagshot  Sands  an  isolated  piece  of  undrained  clay 
means  scarlet  fever.*  Still,  clay  is  good  for  foun¬ 
dations.  Consequently  this  site  for  the  new  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  had  been  selected  on  an  unhealthy 
and  isolated  piece  of  clajr,  which  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
the  healthful  gravel,  a  little  above  the  lakes.  We 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  what  follows  :  a 
scarlet-fever  tragedy  in  a  school  or  a  training-ship 
is  not  any  part  of  our  story. 

It  was  the.  Easter  vacation.  Arthur,  the  head¬ 
master,  had  gone  away ;  and  the  rumors  among  the 
servants  coincided  in  one  point,  —  that  he  had  had 
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a  fit,  and  that  Mr.  Algernon  had  “  found  him  in  it,” 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad.  Also  the  rumors 
coincided  in  the  report  that  he  had  resigned  his 
post ;  and  furthermore,  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  not  coming  back  any  more. 

The  cloisters,  the  corridors,  and  the  chapel  were 
empty  and  silent.  The  ripple  on  the  lake  went  al¬ 
ways  one  way,  westward,  before  the  easterly  wind, 
and  the  lake  itself  was  low  in  the  spring  drought, 
and  the  bare  shores  exhaled  an  unhealthy  smell. 

There  were  no  signs  of  spring  to  be  seen  about 
St.  Mary’s.  Among  heather  and  Scotch  fir  woods 
the  seasons  show  scarcely  any  change  at  all,  save 
twice  in  the  year.  The  clay  land,  which  will  bear 
deciduous  trees,  shows  changes  almost  innumerable. 
From  the  first  teautiful  purple  bloom  which  comes 
over  the  woods  when  the  elm  is  blossoming  into  cat¬ 
kins  ;  through  the  vivid  green  of  the  oak  of  early 
May ;  through  the  majestic  yet  tender  green  of 
June ;  through  the  bright  flush  of  the  fresh  mid¬ 
summer  shoot ;  through  the  quiet  peaceful  green  of 
summer ;  through  the  fantastic  reds  and  yeUows  of 
autumn  ;  on  again  to  the  calm  grab's  of  winter,  some¬ 
times  silvered  with  frost  and  snow ;  —  Nature  in  the 
heavier  and  more  cultivable  soils  paints  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  color  studies. 

And  with  the  aid  of  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  itself ;  with  flowers  in  their  succession  ;  with  the 
bursting  green  of  hedges;  with  meadows  brimful 
of  lush  green  grass ;  with  gray  mown  fields ;  with 
the  duller  green  of  the  lattermath  ;  with  com,  with 
clover,  with  a  hundred  other  fantastic  tricks,  she, 
with  atmospheric  effects,  makes  these  color  studies 
so  wonderfully  numerous,  that  they  appear  as  inex¬ 
haustible  in  their  variety  as  games  at  chess  ;  other¬ 
wise,  what  would  become  of  me  landscape  painter  ? 

But  in  these  “heath  countries”  she  only  flashes 
into  gaudy  colors  twice :  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
braken  springs  in  the  hollows,  and  where  the  ling 
blooms  on  the  hill.  At  other  times  she  keeps  to  the 
same  sombre,  seasonless,  Australianesque  coloring ; 
sombre  masses  of  undeciduous  fir  woodland,  and 
broad  stretches  of  brown  heath. 

Algernon,  looking  out  of  the  window,  said  to 
D»ra,  — 

“  Spring  must  be  showing  somewhere  else,  in 
spite  of  this  easterly  wind,  but  there  is  no  spring 
snowing  here.  I  don’t  like  this  place.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t,”  said  Dora.  “  I  should  think 
very  little  of  you  if  you  did  :  but  I  console  myself 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  right  in  thinking,  from  the 
very  first,  that  you  never  would.  I  hate  it.” 

“  I  thought  you  liked  it  at  first,  my  dear,”  said 
Algernon.  “  Why  do  you  hate  it  now  ?  ” 

“  We  are  all  foolish  sometimes,  but  I  hate  it  now. 
It  is  full  of  boys,  and  I  hate  boys,”  said  she. 

“  But  the  boys  are  not  here  now.” 

“  I  know, —  but  the  whole  place  smells  of  them. 
And  boys  smell  like  sawdust  when  they  are  collected 
in  sufficient  numbers.  And  this  place  smells  as  saw- 
dusty  as  ever  it  can  smell.” 

“  It  is  the  smell  of  building,  my  love,”  said  Alger¬ 
non. 

“  It  may  be  the  building,  or  it  may  be  the  boys, 
but  I  know  that  I  hate  the  building,  and  I  hate  the 
bop.” 

“  But  yon  liked  James  Sugden,  now,  as  it  turns 
out,  James  Silcote,  and  as  it  appears,  your  cousin.” 

“  No,  I  didn’t  like  himf'  said^ra,  “  I  loved  him, 

*  Diphtheria  alM  and  other  dlieaiet  of  that  clan ;  at  least,  io  I 
have  bM  told  bjr  a  doctor  who  hai  worked  amonf  them  for  twentr 
]rean.  , 


which  is  quite  a  different  matter:  and  love  him 
still.  Next  to  you  I  love  him  better  than  any  one 
in  the  world.  And  I  hate  boys.” 

“  A  good  lad.  But  you  never  objected  to  the 
boys  in  Lancaster  Square  'i  ” 

“  There  were  not  enough  of  them  together  I  sup. 
pose.  You  could  know  them  individually,  too ;  I 
liked  Dempster,  for  instance.  You  can’t  know  boys 
here,  and,  collected  together,  they  very  much 
brutalize  one  another.  The  house  in  Lancaster 
Square  never  smelt  nice,  I  allow.  If  they  had  been 
long  enough  in  it  to  moke  the  place  smell  of  saw¬ 
dust,  the  smell  of  ro.ast  mutton  from  the  kitchen 

—  which  if  you  remember  was  permanent,  and  not 
to  be  put  down  by  the  smell  of  any  other  cookery, 

—  would  have  extinguished  it.  But  we  never  ought 
to  have  left  Lancaster  Square.” 

“  And  why,  again,  Dora  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  have  lost  everything.  Mr.  Bette 
was  tolerable  while  you  were  his  patron  ;  now  he  u 
yours  his  vulgar  old  nature  is  reasserting  itself, 
and  he  is  getting  intolerable  again.  He  teas  grate¬ 
ful  to  you,  and  I  dare  say  thinks  that  he  is  now.  But 
he  patronizes  you  openly.  And  when  I  see  him 
doing  that  I  long  to  slap  his  face.” 

“  My  dear  Dora  !  You  are  unladylike,  my 
child.” 

“  I  dare  say.  Yet  I  was  trained  in  my  manners 
by  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  land.  By  Miss  I.ee, 
for  instance,  with  her  carriage  and  pair,  and  her 
grooms  and  footmen,  and  her  nouse  in  Eaton  Place, 
and  her  falallallies  generally.  You  naturally  urge 
that  Miss  Lee,  at  the  time  she  was  condescending 
enough  to  undertake  my  education,  was  getting  her¬ 
self  taught  chants  by  Uncle  Arthur  in  the  square, 
in  the  dark,  not  to  mention  talking  with  the  police¬ 
man  in  the  gutter ;  and  had  not  as  yet  set  up  in  the 
business  of  fine  lady.  I  allow  that  you  are  right 
She  certainly  had  not.  But  there  is  no  appeal  from 
her  now.” 

“  You  must  curb  that  shrewd  little  tongue  of 
yours,  my  darling,  my  only  friend,  my  best  be¬ 
loved.” 

“  Let  it  run  one  moment  more,  father,  only  one 
moment.  It  never  told  a  fie,  and  it  shall  be  dead, 
as  far  as  its  shrewdness  is  concerned,  towards  you  at 
least,  forever.  There  is  another  reason  why  you 
ought  never  to  have  come  here.” 

“  And  that  ?  ” 

Out  of  her  prompt  little  soul  came  her  prompt 
little  answer ;  though  that  answer  was  never  given 
in  words.  In  one  moment  she  had  remembered  his 
debts  and  his  failing  health,  and  had  determined 
not  to  say  what  was  on  her  tongue.  >Vhat  was  on 
her  tongue  was  in  efiect  this.  That,  having  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  extreme  High  Church  formulas, 
he  had  lost  prestige  by  retreating  from  an  outpost 
like  Camden  Town,  and  coming  into  a  scholastic 
society  like  St.  Mary’s,  half,  or  more  than  half, 
mediaeval  in  its  ways,  where  be  could  do  as  he  liked 
without  criticism.  She,  with  her  shrewd  sharp  little 
Protestant  intellect,  utterly  disagreed  with  his  con¬ 
victions  about  ecclesiastical  matters  (to  make  short 
work  of  it)  ;  but  she,  like  a  regular  little  woman, 
disliked  her  father  having  deserted  the  post  of 
honor,  though  she  thought  he  was  fighting  on  the 
wrong  side.  She  thought  all  this,  but  she  promptly 
determined  to  say  noting  about  it,  and  held  her 
tongue,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

^e  only  ssud,  “  I  suppose  I  am  foolish  in  taking 
you  out  for  a  walk,  for  your  throat  is  very  queer, 
and  you  have  been  talking  too  much.” 
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gone.  Thej  then  stole  towards  the  spot  where  Dr. 
Livingstone  lay  dead.  In  front  of  him  were  the 
Mazite  whom  he  had  killed,  while  four  or  five  of  his 
faithful  boys  were  scattered  about  their  leader’s 
corpse.  A  grave  was  dug,  the  body  was  buried, 
and  the  Johanna  men  made  their  way  back  to  the 
coast,  whence  they  were  sent  on  to  Zanzibar.  These 
are  the  chief  features  of  the  sad  story,  which,  if  true, 
will  create  a  profound  sensation  of  regret  wherever 
it  is  read.  On  the  receipt  of  this  mournful  intelli¬ 
gence,  Dr.  Seward,  our  acting  consul  at  Zanzibar, 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  the  vice-consul,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Livingstone  on  hisCambesi  expedition,  proceeded 
to  Qudoa,  a  port  on  the  main  land,  in  order  to  in¬ 
stitute  inquiries  among  the  Nyassa  traders,  whereby 
the  truth  might,  if  possible,  be  elicited. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  the  evidence  of 
travellers  both  at  home  and  abroad  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Johanna  people,  afibrd  us  those 
rays  of  hope  to  which  we  still  cling.  Dr.  Seward 
says  that  the  information  he  has  obtained  tends  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  entire  story.  The  Nyassa 
traders  express  their  belief  that  when  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  was  about  to  enter  what  was  known  to  be  a 
Mazite-haunted  country,  the  nine  Johanna  men  de¬ 
serted  him,  and  invented  the  story  of  his  murder  to 
screen  themselves  from  punishment,  and  to  obtain 
sympathy  fk)m  the  people  on  the  coast  Moosa, 
who  is  rather  more  intelligent  than  the  majority  of 
his  race,  is  well  known  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Zambesi  expedition,  to  which  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  attached.  We  believe  that  all  who 
have  ever  come  in  contact  with  these  Johanna  peo¬ 
ple  unite  in  d^cribing  them  as  infamous  liars,  on 
whose  word  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed, 
while  Moosa  himself,  —  who  says  he  saw  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  fall, —  is  described  as  the  “prince  of  liars.” 
His  superior  intelligence  only  assists  the  lying  pro¬ 
pensities  of  his  nature  to  a  more  cunning  appli¬ 
cation,  though  he  does  not  always  escape  detec¬ 
tion. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  should  hesitate 
before  we  give  up  Dr.  Livingstone  for  dea^i  simply 
on  the  evidence  of  these  Johanna  people.  They 
all  agree  in  stating  that  the  Doctor  was  killed  by  a 
single  gash  across  the  neck,  and  that  they  buried 
him ;  but  there  are  glaring  inconsistencies  in  other 
parts  of  their  story.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  on  this  occasion  they  may  have  exhibited  a 
weaknsft  for  which  they  have  credit,  —  viz.  that  of 
deserting  their  leader  and  inventing  a  story  about 
his  death.  This  story  once  coined,  it  is  usually  re¬ 
peated  around  the  camp-fires  at  night  until  each  has 
learnt  it  by  heart,  and  thus  uniformity  is  secured  in 
the  tale  which  each  may  be  called  upon  to  tell.  If, 
as  they  assert.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  really  dead,  why, 
it  is  asked,  did  they  not  bring  back  some  relic 
which  should  authenticate  th'eir  statement?  And 
as  they  assert  that  some  of  the  Doctor’s  faithful  ne¬ 
groes  also  escaped,  why  have  they  not  found  their 
way  to  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  Johanna  people,  to 
confirm  the  tale  ? 

These  considerations  buoy  us  with  some  hope  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  not  at  this  time  met  the  tragic 
end  that  has  before  been  reported  of  him,  but  that 
he  is  even  now  prosecuting  his  task  in  the  interior, 
if  he  be  not  actually  on  the  Tanganyika.  Should 
he  be  alive,  some  months  must  necessarily  elapse  be¬ 
fore  we  can  hear  from  him,  unless  some  chance  Arab 
trader  should  be  passing  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 
Until  we  have  stronger  confirmatory  evidence  of  his 
death,  we  will  not  chant  the  requiem  over  this  brave 


explorer,  whom  report  has  more  than  once  killed 
bcifore. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  probabilities 
are  against  our  hopes.  Dr.  Kirk,  the  companion  of 
Livingstone,  does  not  conceal  his  belief  in  the  story 
which  the  Johanna  men  have  told  him.  'There  u 
no  man  who  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  characteristics,  or  whose  sagacity 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  Moo- 
sa’s  fabrications.  He  had,  moreover,  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Moosa  on  the  Zambesi  expedition,  and  would 
not  fail  to  make  due  allowance  for  a  certain  extrav¬ 
agance  of  statement.  He  knew,  besides,  what  a 
sensation  a  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  death  would 
create  in  England,  and  would  certainly  hesitate  be- 
foreSie  became  the  medium  of  its  transmission,  if  he 
were  not  convinced  of  its  correctness.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  investigations  only  appear  to  have  con¬ 
firmed  his  worst  fears,  and  his  opinions  are  shared 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Mr.  Baines,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  are  aualified  to  express  themselves 
on  the  subject  The  Mazite  are  a  savage  tribe,  who 
wander  about  in  the  part  of  Africa  indicated  as  the 
scene  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  murder,  and  make  it  a 
practiee  to  slaughter  everything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  to  maintain  the  terror  of  their  name.  The 
Doctor  came  in  contact  with  them  on  the  Shire,  and 
in  the  fray  some  of  them  were  killed.  This  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  forget,  but  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  getting  revenge: 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  also  known  to  be  a  strenuous 
and  determined  opponent  to  the  slave-trade,  and 
had  probably  excited  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the 
tribes  engaged  in  that  nefarious  traffic.  These  in¬ 
fluences  acting  on  their  own  savage  natures  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the  Mazite  to  attack 
and  murder  him  whenever  they  had  the  chance  of 
doing  so.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  written  with  reference  to  this  unhappy  re¬ 
port,  and  a  remark  has  already  appeared  in  print 
which  ought  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  said  that 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  death  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  is 
highly  improbable,  since  the  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa  do  not  use  axes.  Thb  may  be  true  of  some 
of  the  savages  inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of  the 
continent,  but  not  of  all ;  and  those  who  are  stated 
to  have  killed  Dr.  Livingstone  carry  a  weapon  of  the 
kind  which  would  easily  kill  a  man  in  the  manner 
described. 

At  present,  as  we  have  shown,  the  chances  are 
against  Dr.  Livingstone’s  return,  and  the  rays  of 
hope  are  very  faint.  Yet,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son  insists,  those  rays  are  not  altogether  gone,  and 
may  possibly  brighten  into  reality.  If  such  should 
happily  be  the  case,  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
rejoice  at  his  safety ;  but  if  the  brave  explorer  has 
really  fallen  a  martyr  to  African  research,  there  will 
be  few  who  will  deny  that,  of  all  who  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilds  of  that  savage  land,  it  may  well  be 
said  of  Livingstone,  as  Macaulay  said  of  Chatham, 
“  Few  have  left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more 
splendid  name.” 


CHARLES  LAMB:  GLEANINGS  AFTER 
HIS  BIOGRAPHERS. 

The  life  of  Lamb  is  a  subject  which  many  have 
attempted,  and  in  which  no  one,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
has  been  very  happy.  We  do  not  get  at  the  map 
in  any  of  these  pen-and-ink  paintings ;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  we  should  wish  to  get  at  They  are 
as  unsatisfactory  as  his  portraits,  which  are  all  un- 
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like  one  another,  and  none  of  them  very  like  the  to  know,  but  they  tell  us  much,  and  they  suggest  to 
original.  All  that  has  been  done  hitherto  in  this  us  much.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  years 
direction  has  helped,  more  or  less,  to  swell  the  stock  they  illustrate  are  years  for  which  a  bic^apher  is 
of  materials,  with  which  somebody  hereafter  will  likely  to  feel  grateful  by  an  accession  of  toht 
hsTe  to  do  his  best  We  must  be  thankful  to  Mr.  In  Septeml^r,  1803,  Miss  Stoddart  was  fluctuating 
Barry  Cornwall  for  his  “  Recollections  ” ;  and  the  between  one  of  two  gentlemen  who  were  paying  her 
late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  laid  the  world  under  obli-  attentions,  and  to  both  of  whom  she  appears  to  nave 
^ons,  to  a  certJun  extent,  by  the  “  Memorials  ”  extended  a  certain  share  of  encouragement  She 
which  he  gave  to  it  of  his  friend.  But  neither  of  took  Mary  Lamb  entirely  into  confidence,  and  re- 
tiiese  books  realizes  our  conception  of  what  a  Life  of  ported  to  her  from  time  to  time  how  her  love  affairs 

j  .mh  ought  to  be.  Miss  Lamb,  in  an  unpublished  sped.  Now  it  was  Mr. - who  was  in  the  ascend- 

letter  to  a  correspondent,  speaks  of  their  —  hers  and  ant,  and  at  another,  Mr.  Somebody  else.  Miss 
her  brother’s  —  what-we-do  existence.  There  is  Lamb  took  occasion  to  tell  her  correspondent  can- 
want  of  a  volume  yet,  which  should  describe  that  didly  that  she  could  not  enter  so  completely  into  her 
for  us,  which  should  paint  the  Lambs’  fireside,  and  feelings  as  she  would  have  wished,  for  that  her  ways 
present  to  us  a  view,  or  even  glimpses,  of  those  two,  were  not  Miss  Stoddart’s  exactly.  But  there  was 
as  they  were  and  moved,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  one  point  in  which  Miss  Lamb  found  serious  fault 
little  prc-Raphaelitish  detail.  with  Miss  Stoddart,  and  it  was  the  want  of  confi- 

The  Lamw,  we  apprehend,  were  not  genteel  dence  she  displayed  towards  her  brother  the  doctor, 
people  in  the  severely  conventional  acceptation  of  and  Mrs.  Stoddart,  and  her  fiulure  to  acquaint  them 
the  term ;  and  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  times  in  with  what  she  was  about. 

which  they  lived  were,  unhappily  for  them  or  hap-  We  are  obliged  to  plunge  a  little  in  medias  res; 
pily  for  us,  not  quite  such  genteel  times  as  we  find  for  the  fact  is  that  the  correspondence  begins  ab- 
ounelves  cast  in.  This  delightful  and  accomplished  ruptly  and  imperfectly,  and  ^e  earlier  portions 
couple  bad  not  only  poor  and  humble  antecedents,  might  be  sought  for  in  vain, 
but  at  the  outset  and  for  some  long  while  after,  their  The  first  article  in  the  series  is,  in  fact,  of  the  21st 
own  circumstances  were  poor  and  humble;  and  September,  1803,  and  here  Miss  Stoddart  is  “my 
there  were  certain  old-world  notions,  archaic  ways,  dear  Sarah,”  and  the  relations  ate  evidently  most 
in  which  they  were  bom ;  and  with  these  they  grew  intimate  and  cordial  There  had  been,  we  may  be 
up  and  died.  A  fearful  domestic  tragedy  had  dark-  sure,  many  previous  interchanges  of  thoughts  and 
ened  their  youth,  and  colored  all  their  after-life :  gossip.  Miss  Lamb  here  says,  in  reference  to  Miss 
there  was  insanity  in  the  blood ;  and  one  day,  the  Stoddart’s,  in  her  opinion,  most  injudicious  re¬ 
mother  fell  by  the  daughter’s  hand.  Thenceforth,  serve :  — 

the  brother  and  sister  lived  to  each  other,  one  and  “  One  thing  my  advising  spirit  must  say,  —  use  as 
indivisible ;  and  the  bond,  which  was  knit  in  sorrow,  little  secrecy  as  possible,  and  as  much  as  possible 
was  severed  only  by. death.  make  a  friend  of  your  sister-in-law.  You  know  I 

This  is,  BO  far,  old  ground,  and  these  are  familiar  was  not  struck  with  her  at  first  sight,  bi||  upon  your 
facts.  It  seemed  desirable  to  pursue  the  beaten  account  I  have  watched  and  marked  her.  very  atten- 
rontc  to  a  certain  distance,  and  then,  if  we  could,  tively ;  and,  while  she  was  eating  a  bit  of  cold  mut- 
to  strike  into  a  fresh  track  or  two.  ton  in  our  kitchen,  we  had  a  serious  conversation. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  duty,  from  which  on  From  the  frankness  of  her  manner  I  am  convinced 
more  than  one  account  we  rather  shrink,  to  pioint  she  is  a  person  I  could  make  a  firiend  of,  why  should 
oat  all  that  is  capable  of  being  fairly  said,of  the  last  not  you  'i  ... . 

“  Life  of  Lamb  ” ;  and  we  shall  consequently  do  our  “  My  father  had  a  sister  lived  with  ns,  — ■  of  course 
best  to  steer  clear  of  it.  An  inaccurate  account  is  lived  with  my  mother,  her  sister-in-law ;  they  were 
there  given,  however,  singularly  enough,  of  the  ori-  in  their  different  ways  the  best  creatures  in  the 
gin  of  the  friendship  between  Miss  Lamb  and  one  world,  but  they  set  out  wrong  at  first.  'They  made 
«  her  most  intimate  and  valued  friends.  Miss  Sarah  each  other  miserable  for  full  twenty  vears  of  their 
Stoddart,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Wil-  lives.  My  mother  was  a  perfect  gentlewoman ;  my 
Kam  Ilazlitt.  The  fact  is  that  Miss  Lamb  and  Miss  aunty  as  unlike  a  gentlewoman  as  you  can  possibly 
Stoddart  had  become  acquainted  some  time  before  imagine  a  good  old  woman  to  be ;  so  that  my  dear 
the  year  1803,  and  that  in  that  year  the  two  ladies  mother  (who,  though  you  do  not  know  it,  is  always 
were  in  active  and  affectionate  correspondence,  in  my  poor  head  and  heart),  used  to  distress  and 
Lamb  had  met  Miss  Stoddart’s  brother.  Dr.  Stod-  weary  her  with  incessant  and  unceasing  attention 
dart,  at  Godwin’s  and  at  AVilliam  Hazlitt’s  elder  and  politeness  to  gain  her  affection.  The  old  woman 
brother’s  in  Great  Russell  Street ;  and  in  this  way  could  not  return  this  in  kind,  and  did  not  know 
the  friendship  must  have  sprung  up.  Miss  Stoddart  what  to  make  of  it,  —  thought  it  all  deceit,  and  used 
and  William  Ilazlitt  were  not  married  till  1808;  to  hate  my  mother  with' a  bitter  hatred;  which  of 
and  in  the  intervening  five  years  (1803-1808)  a  course  was  soon  returned  with  interest;  a  little 
series  of  letters  passed  between  the  future  Mrs.  Haz-  frankness,  and  looking  into  each  other’s  characters 
lift  and  Miss  Lamb,  of  which  a  few  have  been  pre-  at  first,  would  have  spared  all  this.  ....  My  aunt 
served.  They  are  those  written  by  Miss  Lamb,  and  my  mother  were  wholly  unlike  you  and  your 
Miss  Stoddart’s  letters  seem  to  have  perished.  sister ;  yet  in  some  degree  theirs  is  the  exact  history 

The  existing  remains  of  this  correspondence  sup-  of  all  sisters-in-law ;  and  you  will  smile  when  I  tell 
ply  perhaps  the  most  ample  and  valuable  informa-  you  I  think  myself  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
tion  that  we  have  upon  the  domestic  and  fireside  life  who  could  live  with  a  brother’s  wife,  and  make  a 
of  the  Lambs ;  they  are  equally  admirable,  whether  real  friend  of  her,  —  partly  from  earl^  observation 
we  look  at  them  as  pictures  or  as  compositions ;  and  of  the  unhappy  example  I  have  just  given  you,  and 
heretofore  they  have  been  passed  over  in  complete  partly  from  a  knack  I  know  I  have  of  looking  into 

silence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the^  had  never  people’s  real  characters . 

been  printed,  and  still  remain  in  private  hands.  “  By  secrecy  I  mean  you  both  [Miss  S.  and  Dr. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  tell  us  all  that  we  might  like  S.]  want  the  habit  of  teUing  each  other  at  the  mo- 
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ment  everything  that  happens,  where  you  go,  and 
what  you  do,  —  that  free  communication  of  letters 
and  opinions,  just  as  they  arrive,  as  Charles  and  I 
do,  and  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  groundwork  of 
true  friendship. 

“  Charles  is  very  unwell . ” 

It  is  clear  enough  how  this  bears  upon  the  early 
and  ptainful  history  of  the  Lambs ;  and  here  we 
have,  what  we  can  get  nowhere  eke.  Miss  Lamb’s 
own  sentiments  about  her  mother  and  the  family 
afiairs,  almost  antecedently  to  her  brother’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  name.  In  M04  —  the  same  year  in  which 
Coleridge,  it  may  be  recollected,  visited  Dr.  Stod- 
dart  at  Malta  —  the  doctor’s  sister  also  went  out  on 
a  vkit ;  and  she  was  in  fact  there  to  receive  Cole¬ 
ridge  when  he  arrived.  There  are  two  letters  from 
Miss  Lamb  to  Miss  Stoddart  during  this  Maltese 
trip ;  and,  if  we  add  one  more  from  Lamb  himself 
to  ^uthey  (only  discovered  quite  recently),  we 
have  before  us  the  entire  Lamb  correspondence  for 
the  year !  What  Miss  Lamb  says  about  her  brother 
and  herself,  and  their  common  home,  in  these  two 
conununications,  may  therefore  be  worth  copying 
out.  In  the  first  (9th  April,  1804),  she  says:  — 

"  Charles  has  lost  the  newspaper ;  but  what  we 
dreaded  as  an  evil  has  proved  a  blessing,  for  we 
have  both  strangely  recovered  our  health  and  spirits 
since  this  has  happened,  and  I  hope  when  I  write 
next  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  Charles  has  begun 
something  which  will  produce  a  little  money,  for  it 
is  not  well  to  be  very  poor,  which  we  certainly  are 
at  this  present  writing. 

“  Is  a  quiet  evening  in  a  Maltese  drawing-room 
as  pleasant  as  those  we  have  passed  in  Mitre  Court 
and  Bell  Yard  ?....” 

When  the  second  letter  was  written,  Coleridge 
had  arrivedj>ut,  and  his  safety  had  been  announced 
by  Miss  Stoadart.  It  must  consequently  be  referred 
to  June,  1804.  There  had  been  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  Lamb  and  Miss  Stoddart’s  mother 
alMut  the  postage  of  certain  letters.  It  would  bo  a 
matter  scarcely  worth  notice  here,  were  it  not 
that  Miss  Lamb,  in  explaining  it  to  her  corre- 
^ndent,  touches  interestingly  on  the  character  of 
Charles :  — 

“  My  brother,”  she  writes,  “  has  had  a  letter  from 
your  mother,  which  has  distressed  him  sadly,  about 
the  postage  of  some  letters  being  paid  by  my 
brother.  Your  silly  brother,  it  seems,  has  informed 
our  mother  (I  did  not  think  your  brother  could 
ave  been  so  silly)  that  Charles  had  grumbled  at 
paying  the  said  postage.  The  fact  was,  just  at  that 
time  we  were  very  poor,  having  lost  the  Morning 
Post,  and  we  were  beginning  to  practise  a  strict 
economy.  My  brother,  who  never  makes  up  his 
mind  whether  he  will  be  a  miser  or  a  spendthrift,  is 
at  all  times  a  strange  mixture  of  both  ;  of  this  fail¬ 
ing  the  even  economy  of  your  correct  brother’s 
temper  makes  him  an  ill  judge.  'The  misery  part 
of  Charles,  at  that  time  smarting  under  his  recent 
loss,  then  happened  to  reign  triump])^nt,  and  he 
would  not  write,  or  let  me  write,  as  often  as  he 
wished,  because  the  postage  cost  two-and-fourpence ; 
then  came  two  or  three  of  your  poor  mother’s  let¬ 
ters  almost  together,  and  the  two-and-fourpence  she 
wished,  but  grudged,  to  pay  for  his  own,  he  was 
forced  to  pay  for  ners .  Charles  is  sadly  fret¬ 

ted  now,  and  knows  not  what  to  say  to  your  mother. 
I  have  made  this  long  preamble  about  it  to  induce 
you,  if  possible,  to  reinstate  us  in  your  mother’s 
good  graces.  Say  to  her  it  was  a  jest  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  tell  her  that  Charles  Lamb  is  not  the  shabby 

I-  -  -  .  - 


fellow  she  and  her  son  took  him  for,  but  that  he  is 
now  and  then  a  little  whimsical  or  so . ” 

What  has  gone  before  is  worth  half  a  biography 
of  itself.  It  IS  certainly  an  admirable  passage,  and 
Miss  Lamb  was  as  certainly  an  adm^ble  letter- 
writer.  The  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  occupied  by  a 
few  lines  from  Charles  himself :  —  ^ 

“  My  dear  Miss  Stoddart, — Long  live  Queen 
Hoop  —  oop  —  oop  —  000,  and  all  the  merry  old 
phantoms. 

“  Mary  has  written  so  fully  to  you  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  but  that  in  all  the  kindness  she  has 
expressed,  and  loving  desire  to  see  you  again,  I  bear 
my  full  part.  You  will  perhaps  like  to  tear  this 
half  from  the  sheet,  and  give  your  brother  only  his 
striet  due,  the  remainder.  So  1  will  just  repay  your 
late  kind  letter  with  this  short  postscript  to  bets. 
Come  over  here,  and  let  us  all  be  merry  anain. 

“  C.  Lamb.* 

So  much  for  the  letters  of  1804.  In  one  of  1805, 
directed  to  Miss  Stoddart  at  Salisbury,  the  writer 
starts  with  this  characteristic  passage :  — 

“I  have  just  been  reading  over  again  your  two 
long  letters,  and  I  perceive  they  make  me  very  en¬ 
vious.  I  have  taken  a  bran  new  pen  and  put  on 
my  spectacles,  and  am  peering  with  all  my  might  to 
see  the  lines  in  the  paper,  which  the  sight  of  your 
even  lines  had  wellnigh  tempted  mo  to  rule.  I 
have,  moreover,  taken  two  pinches  of  snufi'  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  clear  my  head,  which  feek  more  cloudy 
than  common . 

“  If  I  possibly  can,  I  will  prevail  upon  Charles  to 
write  to  your  brother  by  the  conveyance  you  men¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  is  so  unwell,  I  almost  fear  the  fortnight 
will  slip  away  before  I  can  get  him  in  the  right 
vein.  Indeca  it  has  been  sad  and  heavy  times  with 
us  lately.  When  I  am  pretty  well,  his  low  spirits 
throw  me  back  again  ;  and,  when  be  begins  to  get 
a  little  cheerful,  then  I  do  the  same  kind  office 
for  him . 

“  Do  not  say  anything,  when  you  write,  of  our 
low  spirits :  it  will  vex  Charles.  You  would  laugh, 
or  you  would  cry,  perhaps  both,  to  see  us  sit  to¬ 
gether,  looking  at  each  other  with  long  and  rueful 
faces,  and  saying.  How  do  you  do  ?  and  How  do 
you  do  'i  and  then  we  fall  a-c^ing,  and  say  we  will 
be  better  on  the  morrow.  He  says  we  are  like 
toothache  and  his  friend  gumboil,  which,  though  a 
kind  of  ease,  is  but  an  uneasy  kind  of  ease,  a  com¬ 
fort  of  rather  an  uncomfortable  sort. 

“  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  let  her  (Mrs.  S.’s)  un¬ 
happy  malady  afflict  you  too  deeply ;  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  from  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
much  observation  in  such  cases,  that  insane  people, 
in  the  fancies  they  take  into  their  heads,  do  not  feel 
as  one  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  does . ” 

Here  Miss  Lamb  touches  a  delicate  chord,  and  in 
a  subsequent  letter  (14th  November,  1805),  written 
after  a  recovery,  she  returns  to  the  same  ground ;  in 
this  case,  however,  explicitly  speaking  of  her  own 
occasional  derangements. 

She  says  :  “  Your  kind  heart  will,  I  know,  even 
if  you  have  been  a  little  displeased,  forgive  me, 
when  I  assure  you  my  spirits  have  been  so  much 
hurt  W  my  last  illness,  that  at  times  I  hardly  know 
what  I  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  alarm  you  about  mjv 
self,  or  to  plead  an  excuse,  but  am  very  much  other¬ 
wise  than  you  have  always  known  me.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  perceives  me  altered ;  but  I  have  lost 
all  self-confidence  in  my  own  actions ;  and  one 
cause  of  my  low  spirits  k,  that  I  never  feel  satkfied 
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with  anything  I  do.  A  perception  of  not  being  in 
a  sane  stote  perpetually  haunta  nae.  •  .  .  .” 

Xhere  is  further  allusion  to  this  illness  in  a  letter 
of  November  18,1 805 :  — 

I  have  made  many  attempts  at  writing  to  you, 
bat  it  has  always  brought  your  trouble  and  my  own 
go  strongly  into  my  mind  that  I  have  been  obliged 

to  leave  ofiT,  and  make  Charles  write  for  me . 

I  have  been  for  these  few  days  in  rather  better 
spirits,  so  that  I  begin  almost  to  feel  myself  once 
more  a  living  creature,  and  to  hope  for  happier 
times ;  and  in  that  hope  I  include  the  prospect  of 
once  more  seeing  my  dear  Sarah  in  peace  and  com¬ 
fort.  ....  How  did  I  wish  for  your  presence  to  cheer 
my  drooping  heart  when  I  returned  home  from 
banishment!.  ...  If  you  have  sent  Charles  any 
commissions  he  has  not  executed,  write  me  word ; 
he  says  he  has  lost  or  mislaid  a  letter  desiring  him 
to  inquire  about  a  wig.” 

^n  the  spring  of  1806,  Miss  Stoddart  stayed  with 
the  Lambs  for  a  short  time  :  she  returned  to  Salis¬ 
bury  on  the  20th  February;  and  on  the  same  day 
Miss  Lamb  wrote  her  a  long  news-letter,  from  which 
we  must  trouble  the  reader  with  some  extracts  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  domestic  history  of  Charles  and  his 
sister,  and  of  the  renowned  “  Mr.  H.” :  — 

“This  day  (February  20,  1806),”  she  writes, 

“  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  new  era  in  our  time ;  it  is 
not  a  birthday,  nor  a  New  Year’s  Day,  nor  a  leave- 
off-smoking  day,  but  it  is  about  an  hour  after  the 
time  of  leaving  you,  our  poor  Phoenix,  in  the  Salis¬ 
bury  stage,  and  Charles  has  just  left  me  for  the  first 
time  alone  to  go  to  his  lodgings.*  ....  Writing 
plays,  novels,  poems,  and  all  manner  of  such  like 
vaporing  and  vaporish  schemes  are  floating  in  my 
head,  which  at  the  same  time  aches  with  the 
thoughts  of  parting  from  you,  and  is  perplexed  at 
the  idea  of  I-cannot-tell-what-about  notion,  that  I 
have  not  made  you  half  so  comfortable  as  I  ought  to 
have  done ;  then  I  think  I  will  make  a  new  gown, 
and  now  I  consider  the  white  petticoat  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  candlelight  work;  and  then  I  look  at  the  fire, 
and  think,  if  the  irons  were  but  down,  I  would  iron 
my  gowns,  you  having  put  me  out  of  conceit  of 
mangling . 

“  Charleses  gone  to  finish  the  farcG,f  and  I  am  to 
hear  it  read  this  night  I  am  so  uneasy  between  my 
hopes  and  fears  of  how  I  shall  like  it,  that  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  doing.  I  need  not  tell  you  so,  for 
before  I  send  this,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  If  I  think  it  will  amuse  you,  I  will  send 
you  a  copy . ” 

What  follows  was  written  the  next  day,  —  Febru¬ 
ary  21 : — 

“  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  happy  to 
hear  that  your  mother  has  been  so  well  in  your  ab¬ 
sence,  which  I  wish  had  been  prolonged  a  little,  for 
you  have  been  wanted  to  copy  out  the  farce,  in  the 
writing  of  which  I  made  many  an  unlucky  blunder. 

“  The  said  farce  I  carried  (after  many  consulta¬ 
tions  of  who  was  the  most  proper  person  to  perform 
so  important  an  office)  to  Wroughton,  the  manner 
of  Drury  Lane.  He  was  very  civil  to  me  ;  said  it 
did  not  depend  upon  himself,  but  that  he  would  put . 
it  into  the  proprietors’  hands,  and  that  we  should 
certainly  have  an  answer  from  them. 

“I  have  been  unable^to  finish  this  sheet  before, 
for  Charles  has  taken  a  week’s  holidays  (from  his) 


*  Some  lodgings  C.  L.  had  hired  at  three  shiiiinga  a  sreek,  under 
the  impression  that  he  could  write  there  with  greater  beiUtr  and 
less  constraint, 
t  “Mr.  H.” 


lodgings  to  rest  himself  after  his  labor,  and  we  have 
talked  to-night  of  nothing  but  the  farce  night  and 
day ;  but  yesterday  (I  carri)ed  it  to  Wroughton, 
and  since  it  has  b^n  out  of  the  (way,  our)  minds 
have  been  a  little  easier.  I  wish  you  had  (been 
here,  so)  as  to  have  given  us  your  opinion ;  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  scr(ibble)  another  copy  and  send  it 
you.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  cannot  help  hav¬ 
ing  great  hopes  of  its  success. 

“  Continue  to  tell  us  all  your  perplexities ;  I  do 
not  mind  being  called  Widow  Blackacre.  All  the 
time  we  can  spare  from  talking  of  the  characters 
and  plot  of  the  farce,  we  talk  of  you.” 

Miss  Lamb  sent  a  sort  of  sequel  to  this  letter  on 
the  14th  March,  and  there  she  speaks  of  her  brother 
in  terms  which  must  be  understood  Lambily:  — 

“  Charles  is  very  busy  at  the  office ;  he  will  be 
kept  there  to-day  till  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  and  he 
came  home  very  smoky  and  drinky  last  night,  so  that 
I  am  afraid  a  hard  day’s  work  will  not  agree  very 
well  with  him. ....  I  have  heen  eating  a  mutten 
chop  all  alone,  and  I  have  been  just  losing  in  the 

fint  porter-pot,  which  I  find  quite  empty ;  and  yet 
am  still  very  dry ;  if  you  were  with  me,  we  would 
have  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  but  it  (is)  quite 
impossible  to  drink  brandy-and-water  by  one’s  self. 
Therefore  I  must  wait  with  patience  till  the  kettle 
boils.  I  hate  to  drink  tea  alone ;  it  is  worse  than 
dining  alone . 

“  The  lodging,  that  pride  and  pleasure  of  your 
heart  and  mine,  is  given  up,  and  here  he  is  again,  — 
Charles,  I  mean, —  as  unsettled  and  as  undetermined 
as  ever.  When  he  went  to  the  poor  lodging,  after 
the  holidays,  I  told  you  he  had  taken,  he  could  not 
endure  the  solitariness  of  them,  and  I  had  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  till  I  promised  to  believe  his 
solemn  protestations  that  he  could  and  would  write 
as  well  at  home  as  there.  Do  you  beUeve  this  ? 

“  I  have  no  power  over  Charles ;  he  will  do  what 
he  will  do.  But  I  ought  to  have  some  little  influ¬ 
ence  over  myself.  And  therefore  I  am  most  man¬ 
fully  resolving  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  my  own 
mind . 

“  It  is  but  being  once  thoroughly  convinced  one 
is  wrong,  to  make  one  resolve  to  do  so  no  more ; 
and  I  know  my  dismal  faces  have  been  almost  as 
great  a  drawback  on  Charles’s  comfort,  as  his  fever¬ 
ish  teasing  ways  have  been  upon  mine.  Our  love 
for  each  other  has  been  the  torment  of  our  livps 
hitherto.  I  am  most  seriously  intending  to  lend  the 
whole  force  of  my  mind  to  counteract  this,  and  I  see 
some  prospect  of  success. 

“  Of  Charles’s  ever  bringing  any  work  to  pass  at 
home  I  am  very  doubtful ;  and  of  the  farce  succeed¬ 
ing  I  Rave  little  or  no  hope ;  but,  if  I  could  once  get 
into  the  way  of  being  cheerful  myself,  I  should  see 
an  easy  remedy  in  leaving  town,  and  living  cheaply 
almost  wholly  alone ;  but  till  I  do  find  we  really  are 
comfortable  alone,  and  by  ourselves,  it  seems  a  dan¬ 
gerous  e.xperiment.” 

We  have  printed  what  is  certainly  a  most  re¬ 
markable  passage,  showing  that  Miss  Lamb  was  in 
1806  turning  over  in  her  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
separation  between  her  brother  and  herself.  She 
saw,  however,  that  it  might  be  “  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  ” ;  it  is  superfluous  of  course  to  add  that 
it  was  never  tried.  What  is  still  more  curious,  we 
shall  come  by  and  by  to  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  a 
friend,  which  compels  us  to  believe  that  he  con¬ 
templated  at  one  time,  at  least,  such  a  parting  as  a 
possible  contingency. 

In  a  letter  of  June  2,  1806,  is  something  which 
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vill  be  fresh  about  the  “  Tales  from  Shakespeare,” 
on  which  Miss  Lamb  was  already  ensamd  :  — 

“  My  ‘  Tales  ’  are  to  be  published  (in)  separate 
story  books ;  I  mean  in  single  stories,  like  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  little  shilling  books.  I  cannot  send  them  you 
in  manuscript,  b^ause  they  are  all  in  Godwin’s 
hands ;  but  all  will  be  published  very  soon ;  and 
then  you  shall  have  it  all  in  print. ....  Charles  has 
written  ‘  Macbeth,’  ‘  Othello,’  ‘  King  Lear,’  and  has 
begun  ‘  Hamlet’  You  would  like  to  see  us  as  we 
often  sit  writing  on  one  table,  but  not  on  one  cush¬ 
ion  sitting,  like  Hermia  and  Helena  in  the  ‘  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,’  or  rather  like  an  old  liter¬ 
ary  Darby  and  Joan.  I  taking  snuff,  and  he  groan¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing 
of  it ;  which  he  always  says  till  he  has  finished,  and 
then  he  finds  out  he  has  made  something  of  it  ...  . 

“  If  I  tell  you  that  you  Widow  Blackacre-ize,  you 
must  tell  me  that  1  T^e-ize,  for  my  tales  seem  to  be 
all  the  subject-matter  I  write  about ;  and,  when  you 
seS  them,  you  will  think  them  poor  little  baby-stories 
to  make  such  a  talk  about  .  .  .  .” 

Miss  Lamb  concludes  with  incjuiries  about  Miss 
Stoddart’s  still  pending  love-affairs,  and  winds  up 
thus :  “  I  have  known  many  single  men  I  should 
have  liked  in  my  life  (if  it  had  suited  them)  for  a 
husband ;  but  very  few  husbands  have  I  ever  wished 
was  mine,  which  is  rather  against  the  state  in  gen¬ 
eral . ” 

Out  of  a  letter  of  July  2,  1806,  we  select  what 
follows :  “  The  best  news  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that 
the  farce  is  accepted.  That  is  to  say,  the  manager 
has  written  to  say  it  shall  be  brought  out  when 

an  opportunity  serves .  You  must  come  and 

see  it  the  first  night ;  for,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you,  and,  if  it  should  not,  we  shall 
want  your  consolation.  So  you  must  come . 

“  Charles  wants  me  to  write  a  play,  but  I  am  not 
over-anxious  to  set  about  it ;  but,  seriously,  will  you 
draw  me  out  a  skeleton  of  a  story  either  from  mem¬ 
ory  of  anything  you  have  read,  or  from  your  own 
invention,  and  1  will  fill  it  up  in  some  way  or 
other?  ....  I  begin  to  hope  the  home  holidays 
will  go  on  very  well . ” 

The  last  sentence  points  of  course  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  three-shillings-a-week  apartment, 
which  at  first  occasioned  Miss  Lamb  considerable 


Charles  has  been  very  good  lately  in  the  matter  of 
smoking . 


misgiving. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Lamb  to  Miss  Stod- 


dart  of  the  22d  October,  1806,  which  yields  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — 

“  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  beautiful 
work  you  have  sent  me.  I  received  the  parcel  from 
a  strange  gentleman  yesterday.  1  like  the  p^terns 
very  much.  You  have  quite  set  me  up  in  nnery ; 
but  you  should  have  sent  the  silk  handkerchief  too. 
Will  you  make  a  parcel  of  that,  and  send  it  by  the 
Salisbury  coach  ?  I  should  like  to  have  it  in  a  few 
days,  because  we  have  not  yet  been  to  Mr.  Babb’s, 
and  that  handkerchief  would  suit  thb  time  of  year 
nicely . 

“  I  have  been  busy  maki^  waistcoats,  and  plotting 
new  work  to  succeed  the  Tales.  As  yet  I  have  not 
hit  uMn  anything  to  my  mind. 

“  Charles  took  an  amended  copy  of  his  faiste  (to) 
Mr.  Wroughton  the  manager  yesterday.  Mr. 
Wroughton  was  very  friendly  to  him,  and  expressed 
high  approbation  of  the  farce ;  but  there  are  two, 
he  tells  him,  to  come  out  before  it ;  yet  he  gave  him 
hopes  that  it  will  come  out  this  season.  But  I  am 

afnud  you  will  not  see  it  by  Christmas . We 

are  pretty  well,  and  in  firesh  spirits  about  the  farce. 


“  When  you  come,  bring  the  gown  you  wish  to 
sell.  Mrs.  Coleridge  will  be  in  town  then,  and  if 
she  happens  not  to  fancy  it,  perhaps  some  other  per¬ 
son  may . 

“  When  I  saw  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  work 
you  had  put  into  the  finery,  I  was  quite  ashamed  of 
my  unreasonable  request ;  I  will  never  serve  you  so 
again  ;  but  I  do  dearly  love  worked  muslin . " 

Miss  Stoddart  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  to 
William  Hazlitt  the  writer,  and  the  marriage  was 
fixed  for  the  spring  of  1808.  The  Lambs  were  to 
be  there.  Nay,  more,  —  Miss  Lamb  was  to  be  a 
bridesmaid  !  This  led  to  a  grand  paper-discussion 
upon  what  she  had  to  wear  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
letter  of  March  16,  1808,  is  full  of  nothing  else  :  — 

“I  never  heard,”  says  Miss  Lamb,  mluding  to 
some  proposal  which  her  friend  had  made  to  her, 

“  in  the  annals  of  weddings  (since  the  days  of  Nan- 
sicaa,  and  she  only  washed  her  old  gowns  for  that 
purple),  that  the  brides  ever  furnished  the  apparel 
of  their  maids.  Besides,  {  can  be  completely  clad  in 
your  work  without  it,  for  the  spott^  muslin  will 
serve  both  for  cap  and  hat  (nota  bene,  my  hat  is  the 
same  as  yours),  and  the  gown  you  sprigged  for  me 
has  never  been  made  up ;  therefore  I  can  wear  that 
Or,  if  you  like  better,  I  will  make  up  a  new  silk 
which  Manning  has  sent  me  from  China . ” 

It  appears  that  Miss  Stoddart  had  given  Miss 
Lamb  a  gold  pin,  which  Miss  Lamb  had  presented 
to  somebMy  else.  She  says :  “  I  repent  me  of  the 
deed,  wishing  I  had  it  now  to  send  to  Miss  Ilfazlitt] 
with  the  border,  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  give  her  the 
doctor’s  pin;  for,  never  having  had  any  presents 
from  gentlemen  in  my  young  days,  I  highly  prize  all 
they  now  give  me,  thinking  my  latter  days  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  former. .  .  -  . 

“  Do  not  ask  me  to  be  godmother,  for  I  have  an 
objection  to  that ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  serious 
duty  attached  to  a  bridesmaid,  therefore  I  come 

with  a  willing  mind . What  has  Charles  done 

that  nobody  invites  him  to  the  wedding  ?  ” 

Miss  Stoddart  became  Mrs.  Hazlitt  on  the  Ist 
May,  1808,  and  after  this  date  the  letters  became 
less  frequent,  and,  what  is  more,  of  less  oonsequence 
to  our  present  object.  We  are  merely  dealing  with 
unpublished  details  or  little  known  facts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Lambs.  We  have  already  emerged  from 
the  very  obscure  period  in  the  lives  of  the  brother 
and  sister ;  for,  after  1808,  we  begin  to  obtain  light 
from  other  sources.  At  first,  however,  that  light 
shines  weakly. 

In  1809,  the  Lambs,  with  Martin  Burney  and 
Colonel  Phillips,  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  at 
Winterslow,  near  Salisbury.  Miss  Lamb  and  Mar¬ 
tin,  it  seems,  arranged  the  preliminaries.  They 
went  down  in  October ;  and  here  is  a  wonderfully 
characteristic  bit  from  a  letter  of  June,  setting  forth 
what  they  had  planned  between  them.  After  stat¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  time  of  their  starting.  Miss  Lamb  goes  on  to 
say :  — 

•  “  Nor  can  we  positively  say  we  shall  come  after  all, 
for  we  have  scruples  of  conscience  about  there  being 
so  many  of  us.  Martin  says,  if  you  can  borrow  a 
blanket  or  two,  he  can  sleitp  on  the  floor  without 
either  bed  or  mattress,  which  would  save  his  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  Hut ;  for,  if  Phillips  breakfasts  there, 
he  must  do  so  too,  which  would  swallow  up  all  his 
money ;  and  he  and  I  have  calculated  that,  if  he 
hdh  no  more  expenses,  he  may  as  well  spare  that 
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money  to  give  you  for  a  part  of  his  roast  beef.  We 
can  spare  you  also  just  five  pounds  :  you  are  not  to 
gay  this  to  Hazlitt,  lest  his  delicacy  should  be 
slanned. 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  good  vrork  you 
have  done  for  me.  Mrs.  Stoddart  mso  thanks  you 
for  the  gloves.  How  often  must  I  tell  you  never  to 
do  any  needlework  for  anybody  but  me  ? 

“I  cannot  write  any  more,  for  we  have  got  a 
noble  *  Life  of  Lord  Nelson  ’  lent  us  for  a  short  time 

by  my  poor  relation  the  bookbinder . ” 

Query,  was  this  the  person  out  of  whom  Lamb 

gt  the  basis  and  first  notion  of  lus  Essay  on  “  Poor 
ilations  ?  ” 

In  a  former  letter  of  the  present  series.  Miss 
Lamb  propounded  to  her  correspondent, a  scheme 
which  she  had  in  contemplation  for  living  apart 
from  her  brother,  and  so,  as  she  considered,  study¬ 
ing  both  their  happinesses.  We  now  get  to  a  letter 
from  Lamb  to  H^azlitt  himself,  of  November,  1810, 
(which  Talfourd  has  not  given,)  in  which,  after  re¬ 
ferring  a  little  at  length  to  a  very  bad  illness  which 
his  sister  is  at  that  juncture  daboring  under,  he 
writes:  — 

“  Some  deeision  we  must  come  to ;  for  the  harass¬ 
ing  fever  we  have  both  been  in,  owing  to  Miss 

- ’s,  coming,  is  not  to  be  borne,  and  1  htul  rather 

he  dead  than  so  alive . ” 

In  the  same  letter  he  says :  “  Coleridge  is  in 
town,  or  at  least  at  Hammersmith.  He  is  writing, 
or  going  to  write,  in  the  Courier  against  Cobbet[t] 
and  in  favor  of  Paper-Money.” 

We  have  nearly  done,  but  first  we  must  convey 
onrselves  by  a  long  jump  to  1824,  when  the  Stod- 
darts  were  again  at  Malta,  where  Dr.  Stoddart  had 
been  appointed  Chief  Justice.  On  one  foolscap 
sheet  of  paper  before  us  is  a  twofold  letter,  —  one 
written  by  Miss  Lamb  to  Lady  Stoddart,  the  other  by 
Lamb  to  Sir  John.  We  must  confine  ourselves  strict¬ 
ly,  as  usual,  to  pertinent  and  neglected  particulars. 

“What  is  Henry  [Stoddart]  about?  And  what 
should  one  wish  for  him  ?  ”  demands  Miss  Lamb  in 
her  part  of  the  sheet  “If  he  be  in  search  of  a 
wife,  I  will  send  him  out  Emma  Isola.  You  re¬ 
member  Emma,  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  invite 
to  your  ball.  She  is  now  with  us,  and  I  am  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  —  that  is  to  say,  I  am  pressing 
the  matter  upon  all  the  very  few  friends  1  have  that 
are  likely  to  assist  me  in  such  case,  —  to  get  her 
into  a  family  as  a  governess ;  and  Charles  and  I  do 
little  else  here  than  teach  her  something  or  other  all 
day  long.  We  are  striving  to  put  enough  Latin 
into  her  to  enable  her  to  teach  it  to  young  learn¬ 
ers. ... . 

“I  expect  a  packet  of  manuscript  from  you, 
—you  promised  me  the  office  of  negotiating  with 
booksellers  and  so  forth  for  your  next  work ;  is  it  in 
good  forwardness,  or  do  you  grow  rich  and  indolent 
now  ?....!  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to 
leave  Charles  room  to  add  something  more  worth 
reading  than  my  poor  mite.” 

As  Lamb’s  letter  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
print,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  it  entire 
{txceptis  excipiendi») :  — 

“Dear  Kxioht,  —  old  acquaintance, — ’Tis 
with  a  violence  to  the  pure  imagination  (vide  the 
‘  Excursion  ’  passim)  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  writing  to  Dr.  Stoddart  once  again  at 
Malta.  But  the  deductions  of  severe  reason  war- 
fMit  the  proceeding.  I  write  from  Enfield,  where 
we  are  seriously  weighing  the  advantages  of  dulness 


over  the  over-excitement  of  too  much  company,  but 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  conclusion.  What  is  the 
news  ?  for  we  see  no  paper  here ;  perhaps  you  can 
send  us  an  old  one  from  Malta.  Only  I  heard  a 
butcher  in  the  market-place  whisper  something 
about  a  change  of  Ministry.  I  don’t  know  who ’s  in 

or  out,  or  care,  only  as  it  might  affi^t  you . I 

have  just  received  Godwin’s  third  volume  of  the 
‘Republic,’  which  only  reaches  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Protectorate.  I  think  he  means  to  spin 
it  out  to  his  life’s  thread.  Have  you  seen  Feam’s 
‘  Anti-Tooke  ?  ’  I  am  no  judge  of  such  things ;  you 
are ;  but  I  think  it  very  clever  indeed.  If  I  knew 
your  bookseller,  I ’d  older  it  for  yon  at  a  venture ; 
’t  is  two  octavos,  Longman  &  Co.  Or  do  you  read 
now  ?  Tell  it  not  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  but  my 
head  aches  hestemo  vino.  I  can  scarce  pump  up 
words,  much  less  ideas,  congruous  to  be  sent  so  far. 
But  your  son  must  have  this  by  to-night’s  post  .... 
Manning  is  gone  to  Rome,  Naples,  &c.,  probably  to 
touch  at  Sicily,  Malta,  Guernsey,  &c. ;  but  I  don’t 

know  the  map . lam  teaching  Emma  Latin. 

By  the  time  you  can  answer  this,  she  will  be  miali- 
fied  to  instruct  young  ladies ;  she  is  a  capital  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  and  S.  T.  C.  acknowledges  that  part  of 
a  passage  in  Milton  she  read  better  than  he,  and 
part  he  read  best,  her  part  being  the  shorter.  But, 

seriously,  if  Lady  St -  (oblivious  pen,  that  was 

about  to  write  Mrs. !  (could  hear  of  such  a  young 
person  wanted  (she  smatters  of  French,  some  Italian, 
music,  of  course),  we ’d  send  our  loves  by  her.  My 
congratulations  and  assurances  of  old  esteem. 

“C.  L.” 

So  much  for  the  Lamb  and  Stoddart  correspond¬ 
ence  between  1803  and  1824.  It  supplies,  with 
what  we  propose  to  jot  down  by  way  of  concluding 
a  certain  number  of  lacunas,  which  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  whoever,  with  Rembrandtish  pen,  fhall  por- 
tnyr  hereafter  the  lifo  of  Lamb. 

It  has  been  of  late,  and  since  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Barry  Cornwall’s  book,  somewhat  authoritative¬ 
ly  declared  that  the  mystery  respecting  the  young 

girl  Alice  W - ,  with  whom  Lamb  was  in  love, 

will  never  be  unravelled,  and  is  irrecoverably  buried. 
Not  quite  so,  we  should  say.  In  a  memorandum, 
partly  in  Lamb’s  hand,  and  furnishing  for  some  cor- 
resfjondent  a  key  to  the  names  of  persons  mentioned 
in  the  first  series  of  “  Elia  ”  by  their  initials,  occurs 

—  Alice  W - ?  That  is,  the  querist  asks  Lamb 

who  she  is,  leaving  a  vacant  space  for  the  solution. 
Lamb  replies:  Alice  W.  feigned  (Winterton) ;  by 
which  we  apprehend  that  he  meant  to  convey  to  the 
inquirer  that  Winterton  was  not  the  real  name. 

Now  a  conjecture  arises  out  of  this,  that,  if  Win- 
t^on  was  not  the  real  name,  it  was  a  name  some- 
tlnng  similar  to  it.  Lamb,  in  one  or  two  passages 
of  the  “  Essays,”  where  she  is  alluded  to,  brings  her 
in  as  “  Alice  W**n,”  leaving  us  to  guess  that  only 
two  letters  require  to  be  supplied  to  arrive  at  what 
we  want.  Our  own  conclusion  is,  that  the  name 
was  Winn  —  Alice  Winn. 

Who  Miss  Winn  was  is  equally  doubtful.  But 
she  afterwards  married  Mr.  Bartrum,  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  of  Princes  Street,  Coventry  Street ;  and 
Lamb  was  seen  by  an  intimate  friend,  subsequently 
to  his  Alice  becoming  Mrs.  Bartrum,  to  wander  up 
and  down  outside  the  shop,  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  passion. 

One  of  I^igh  Hunt’s  Familiar  Episfles  in  Verse 
to  certain  of  his  friends  is  addressed  to  Lamb ;  it 
touches  very  prettily  on  the  wisits  which  Charles 
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and  his  sister  used  to  pay  to  Hunt  at  Hampstead  in 
all  weathers  ;  and  it  might  have  supplied  a  hint  or 
two  to  a  biographer  who  was  desirous  of  tracing  the 
relations  between  these  two  eminent  contempora¬ 
ries.  There  are  several  letters,  also,  extant  from 
Lamb  to  Hunt;  which  is  a  circumstance  which 
might  have  bccA  advantageously  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Cornwall.  The  visits  which  the  author 
of  “Rimini  ”  received  in  1813,  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  from  the  Lambs, 
are  very  feelingly  and  gratefully  recorded  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  “  Autobiography.” 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  incident  which 
befell  Lamb  during  his  residence  at  Enfield,  which 
his  biographers  have  either  overlooked  or  sup¬ 
pressed. 

It  so  happened  that  a  lady  and  her  sister  came 
over  from  Edmonton  one  day  to  see  the  Lambs  at 
Enfield,  and  in  the  evening  Charles  saw  them  part 
of  the  way  home.  He  left  them  at  a  certain  point, 
and  smd  he  should  go  back  straight  to  Mary.  To 
Mary,  however,  he  did  not  go  straight  back,  but 
went  into  a  roadside  tavern,  and  called  for  some 
liquor.  He  sat  down  to  his  refreshment  near  two 
men,  who,  like  himself,  were  drinking  beer  or  spir¬ 
its,  and  got  into  conversation  with  them.  He  did 
not  know  them,  nor  they  him.  Nothing  more  passed 
for  the  time.  Lamb  paid  his  reckoning,  and  went 
away. 

A  horrible  murder  had  been  perpetrated  at  Ed¬ 
monton  that  very  day.  A  man  had  been  killed  and 
robbed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The 
men  with  whom  Lamb  had  been  were  the  murder¬ 
ers.  Very  soon  after  he  had  quitted  their  society, 
they  were  arrested  on  the  charge,  and  the  next 
morning  Lamb  himself  was  apprehended  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  an  accomplice.  The  matter,  of 
course,  was  explained,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  but 
the  episo4e  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time  put  forward,  as  we  had  it  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  escorted  home  on  that 
eventful  evening. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulham  possessed  two  curious 
and  highly  valuable  volumes,  sold  after  his  decease, 
containing  portions  of  Mr.  Gutch’s  Bristol  reprint 
of  Geoi^e  Wither’s  works,  interleaved  with  large 
quarto  paper.  Upon  these  blank  sheets  Mr.  Gutch 
himself.  Dr.  Nott,  and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Fulham,  in 
a  few  instances,  wrote  comments  illustrative  of  the 
old  poets,  extending  to  considerable  length ;  and  to 
these  comments  Charles  Lamb,  to  whom  the  volumes 
were  forwarded  by  Gutch,  added  comments  upon 
comments,  or  remarks  upon  remarks.  Of  these 
some  were  very  pungent  and  severe,  and  Lamb  in 
several  places  puns  at  Dr.  Nott’s  expense,  and  passes 
upon  that  gentleman  rather  vigorous  strictur^ 
The  two  volumes  are  a  great  curiosity,  but  their  h* 
tory  would  be  rather  obscure,  if  it  was  not  eluci¬ 
dated  by  a  passage  in  Gutch’s  “Lytell  Geste  of 
Robyn  Hode,”  1847,  where  a  letter  from  Lamb  to 
Gutch  is  printed,  not  found  in  Talfourd’s  Collec¬ 
tion. 

The  pencil  jottings  in  the  interleaved  Wither 
formed  the  prima  stamina  of  the  article  “  On  the 
Foetical  Works  of  George  Wither,”  in  the  common 
editions  of  Lamb’s  works,  but  with  a  difference  ! 

The  story  of  Lamb  and  Martin  Burney’s  dirty 
hands  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
We  believe  that  the  jeu  <r esprit  was  not  Lamb’s  at 
all,  but  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  never  uttered 
a  second  witticism  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  who  thought  it  a  little  hard  to  be  robbed  of 


this  unique  achievement  I  The  real  person,  we  have 
understood,  was  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Ayrton. 

There  are  several  notices  of  Lamb,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  any  future  biographer,  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
London  Journal.  One  is  a  sketch  by  the  editor- 
another  consists  of  Mr.  Moxon’s  reccollections  •  and 
many  pages  are  occupied  by  a  narative,  based  on 
personal  intimacy,  from  a  third  pen.  We  observe 
too,  in  one  place  —  or,  to  be  plain,  at  page  348  of 
the  second  volume  a  saying  or  two  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Fatmore’s  “  Reminiscences  ”  are  also  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  perusal,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Akop’s  “  Recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.” 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  again,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Lamb,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  West- 
wood,  Lamb’s  landlord  at  Enfield.  Surely  all 
these  sources  ought  to  be  exhausted,  and  will  prove 
more  or  less  informing  and  suggestive. 

Lamb’s  uncollected  pieces  are  very  numerous  in¬ 
deed,  and  of  very*  unequal  worth.  Ferhaps  he 
was  nearer  to  the  truth  than  he  imagined,  when  he 
said  of  the  second  series  of  “  Elia,”  that  all  the 
humor  of  the  thing  had  evaporated,  if  there  was 
ever  any  humor  at  all,  after  the  first  publication  in 
1823.  He  never  did  anything  which  approached 
in  merit  the  contents  of  that  admirable  volume 
during  the  eleven  years  from  1823  to  1834. 

All  his  periodical  writings,  all  his  plays,  and  all 
his  poems  are  necessary,  however,  to  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works ;  for  our  own  part,  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  “  Elia,”  “  Rosamund  Grey,”  “  John 
Woodvil,”  the  “  Farewell  to  Tobacco,”  and  the 
“  Letters.”  We  must  have  the  last,  not  as  Talfourd 
has  given  them  to  us,  but  as  Lamb  wrote  them,  — 
ipsissimis  verbis.  Talfourd  has  helped  us  to  bits  of 
them,  —  those  bits  which  he  thought  nicest  and 
prettiest ;  but,  if  we  could  have  the  true  text,  we 
should  be  better  pleased  on  the  whole.  Upon  a  mod¬ 
erate  calculation,  the  collection  found  by  Talfourd 
does  not  represent  a  moiety  of  the  total.  AVhere, 
let  us  ask,  is  the  correspondence  with  Hone,  with 
the  Holcrofts,  with  Cottle,  with  Hunt,  with  Collier, 
and  with  Novello  ?  A  contemporary  of  Lamb's 
was  lately,  and  may  be  yet,  living,  who  possesses  a 
series  of  letters,  not  one  of  which  has  seen  the  light. 


A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  TOWN. 

BY  AN  IDLE  TRAVELLER. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Heidelberg,  I  walked 
with  Mrs.  S.  to  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  I  ever  beheld.  It  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  city,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  slopes  of 
the  Black  Forest  range,  looking  north  to  the  Neck- 
ar,  west  to  the  Rhine,  and  south,  far  away  almost 
to  Switzerland.  All  the  roadsides  leading  to  it 
(and  those  stretching  in  every  direction  over  the 
plain)  were  lined  with  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cher¬ 
ry  trees  in  full  bloom,  and  the  whole  country  looked 
like  a  garden;  whikt  the  long,  awkwsard  wagons, 
drawn,  not  by  horses  or  oxen,  but  by  patient, 
much-enduring  cows,  as  is  the  barbarous  custom 
in  South  Germany,  gave  a  thoroughly  foreign  as¬ 
pect  to  the  scene.  As  we  approached  the- ceme¬ 
tery,  we  became  aware  of  a  long  funeral  procession 
winding  up  the  hill,  and  we  sto^  aside  at  the  gate 
to  let  it  enter.  A  hearse  almost  buried  in  wreaths 
led  the  way,  followed  by  a  number  of  mourning- 
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coaches,  containing  twenty  or  thirty  young  men, 
each  with  a  white  scarf  on  his  arm. 

« It  must  be  a  young  girl’s  funeral,”  said  I  to  my 
companion. 

“  0  dear,  no  I  ”  replied  she,  “  they  would  never 
have  all  this  pomp  and  ceremony  for  any  girl,  nor 
even  for  a  married  woman.  You  don’t  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  the  position  of  woman  in  Germany  ;  she  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  inferior  animal,  even  in  her  own  estima- 
tion.” 

I  entered  a  private  protest  against  this  sweeping 
denunciation  (a  protest  which  I  found  it  necessary 
afterwards  to  retract,  so  far  as  South  Germany  is 
concerned),  and  we  followed  the  cortege  into  the 
cemetery.  After  wandering  for  some  distance  along 
the  winding  walks,  we  came  suddenly  on  the  spot 
where  the  funeral  was  taking  place,  so  we  stood  be¬ 
hind  a  hedge  of  lilacs,  whence  we  could  hear  and 
see  everything  without  being  seen,  and  listened  to 
the  service.  The  ofliciating  minister,  one  of  the 
“town  preachers,”  was  just  beginning  his  discourse 
as  we  took  our  station.  He  was  a  large  man,  with 
a  very  broad  Heidelberg  accent,  but  not  devoid  of 
eloquence,  though  his  sermon  had  the  unreal  tone 
which  strikes  one  so  painfully  in  most  German 
preachers.  The  funeral  was  that  of  a  young  girl, 
just  eighteen,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  widow,  and 
“  verlobt  ” ;  her  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the  next 
month,  and  her  “  Brautigain  ”  was  there  as  chief 
mourner  ;  a  touching  story,  but  marred  in  the  re¬ 
lating  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  dead 
maiden  Lad  had  “  a  dowry  of  twelve  thousand  gul¬ 
dens  !  ”  —  cijual  to  one  thousand  pounds. 

“  Ah !  ”  remarked  Bessie,  in  her  ijuiet  way,  “  then 
this  is  the  funeral  of  the  twelve  thousand  gul¬ 
dens  !  ” 

The  young  lady  had  been  a  Protestant,  and  it 
was  the  Protestant  service  we  saw  and  heard ;  but 
I  believe  there  is  little  difference,  except  in  the 
music.  Protestants  and  Catholics  share  without 
dbtinction  this  sweet  resting-place,  and  the  little 
chapel  (the  only  neglected-looking  part  of  the  cem¬ 
etery)  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  serve,  if  required,  for  the 
worship  of  either.  The  discourse  ended,  a  hymn 
was  sung,  a  prayer  offered  up,  and  then  the  coffin 
was  lowered  to  solemn  music,  after  which  each  of 
the  mourners  stepped  forward  in  turn  and  threw  a 
spadeful  of  earth  into  the  grave.  They  then  left 
the  spot,  and  we  continued  our  walk  in  a  different 
direction.  A  dozen  years  ago  few  untravelled  Eng¬ 
lish  would  have  imagined  at  first  sight  of  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  cemetery  that  it  was  dedicated,  not  to  the 
recreation  of  the  living,  but  to  the  repose  of  the 
dead ;  of  late,  however,  we  see  near  our  large  towns 
humble  imitations  of  the  German  “  Gottes-acker,” 
and  I  know  at  least  one  which  will  bear  comparison, 
in  all  but  extent,  even  with  this,  beautiful  as  it  Is. 
Yet  no!  for  where,  in  England,  can  we  have  at 
once  the  foliage  of  the  North  and  the  flowers  of  the 
South,  the  verdure  of  our  own  land,  with  the  sky  of 
Italy?  And  where,  in  England,  can  we  gaze  on 
such  a  landscape  as  lies  spread  in  apparently  bound¬ 
less  magnificence  before  us,  as  we  sit  on  iLe  grass, 
and  listen  to  the  nightingale’s  song,  borne  on  the 
evening  air,  heavy  with  the  mingled  odors  of  rose, 
honeysuckle,  lilac,  and  syringa?  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Heidelberg  are  peculiarly  congenial  to 
flowering  shrubs,  — the  lovely  white  acacia  has  sown 
itself  all  over  the  woods,  —  lilac  bushes  clothe  the 
most  inaccessible  rocks  as  thickly  as  briers  and 
honeysuckle  in  England,  and  roses  seem  to  be 
planted  in  every  available  corner. 

h-  —  — - ^ - - - 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  ehurchyard  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  where  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  guel¬ 
der-roses  have  run  wild  as  in  a  neglected  garden. 

I  believe  the  church  has  been  undergoing  repairs 
for  some  fabulous  period,  and  it  is  expected  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  restorers  for  at  least  twenty 
years  more.  As  only  one  half  of  the  population  of 
Heidelberg  thinks  it  necessary  to  attend  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  is 
scarcely  felt  by  the  natives ;  but  when  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  stranger,  like  myself,  wishes  to  sec  the  tomb  of 
Olympia  Morata,  it  is  certainly  a  “  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  under  difficulties.”  First  you  have  (at  least 
we  had)  to  open  the  gate  with  a  pair  of  scis-tors,  — 
an  operation  which  might  be  vulgarly  described  in 
a  police-court  as  “  picking  the  lock  ” ;  —  next  you 
make  your  way,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  sprained 
ankle,  over  stones,  brieks,  and  boards  lying  piled 
together  at  every  conceivable  angle,  and  adjusted 
with  the  utmost  nicety  so  as  to  twist  round  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  set  your  foot  on  them ;  and,  lastly,  you 
find  the  church  occupied  by  workmen  (who  eye  you 
suspiciously,  and  can  give  you  no  information),  the 
monumental  tablets  half  obliterated,  and  many  of 
them  inaccessible. 

No  doubt  the  “  orthodox  British  tourist  ”  knows 
exactly  where  to  look  for  the  one  object  of  interest 
in  the  Petri-kirche ;  but  perhaps  some  one  as  igno¬ 
rant  as  myself  may  be  glad  to  bear  that  the  tablet 
commemorating  the  gifts  and  graces  and  early  death 
of  Olympia  Morata  is  affixed  to  the  right-hand  wall 
of  the  northern  portico,  where  we  found  it,  quite  by 
accident,  just  as  we  bad  given  up  the  quest  in  de¬ 
spair.  The  churches  of  Heidelberg  are  all  remark¬ 
ably  ugly  (it  might  be  an  interesting  speculation 
how  far  this  fact  operates  in  confining  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  them  to  the  weaker  and  less  cultivated  sex) ; 

I  suppose  they,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  were  rebuilt  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  • 
after  that  general  destruction  by  the  French  army, 
from  which  one  house  only  escaped,  viz.  that  most 
picturesque  building  known  as  “  Zum  Ritter.”  In 
one  of  these  ehurches  is  to  be  seen  the  singular 
spectacle  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  services  alter¬ 
nately  held  in  the  same  sacred  edifice. 

I  went  to  church  to  hear  Schenkel  conduct  the 
“  University  Service,”  on  the  following  day,  with 
visions  of  St.  Clary’s,  Oxford,  in  my  mind ;  Dons  in 
their  robes  filling  half  the  aisles,  and  undergraduates 
in  the  gallery.  But  “they  manage  these  things” 
differently  in  Germany.  The  congregation  was 
composed  of  ladies,  with  one  solitary  gentleman,  (I 
think  he  was  an  Englishman,)  looking  exceeding 
forlorn  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  glanced  at  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  saw  about  a  dozen  men  (not  gentlemen) 
in  the  front  row,  with  a  background  of  bonnets,  and 
I  whispered  to  Mrs.  S.,  — 

“  Where  are  the  students  ?  ” 

“  O,  they  don’t  come  to  church,”  replied  she ;  “  it 
is  not  the  fashion.” 

“  But  are  they  not  obliged  to  come  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no !  they  do  as  they  please  here.” 

“  Then  where  are  the  Dons  ?  ” 

“  If  any  attend,  you  will  see  them  in  that  long 
pew  under  the  north  windows  ” ;  and  accordingly,  a 
few  gentlemen  did  drop  in  by  degrees,  and  take 
their  seats  there,  but  by  no  means  in  robes,  nor  even 
in  •  gowns.  The  German  “  Evangelical  ”  service 
consists,  as  everybody  knows,  of  two  long  hymns, 
and  one  very  long  sermon ;  with  a  short  prayer,  and 
no  Scripture,  except  the  text  The  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel,  which  one  finds  in  Lutheran  churches 
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in  Prussia,  are  dropped  here,  as  well  as  the  long  ex¬ 
tempore  prayer  which  the  Prussian  ministers  usually 

five  in  lilmost  the  same  words,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
ay.  The  music  is  good,  and  rather  less  funereal  in 
character  than  at  Berlin,  and  the  hymns  are  not 
quite  so  long,  nine  verses  being  considered  enough 
for  the  two,  so  that  the  service  altwether  occupies 
less  time.  But  I  have  to  speak  of  the  sermon,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  I 
had  conceived  against  the  preacher,  I  was  fascinated, 
riveted,  stirred  to  the  very  depth  of  my  soul  by  his 
eloquence.  Once  in  the  pulpit,  he  seemed  to  throw 
off  all  that  unpleasant  self-consciousness  which  gener¬ 
ally  marred  the  effect  of  his  countenance  and  man¬ 
ner:  his  eyes  opened  wide  and  darkened  with  in¬ 
tense  feeling,  his  voice  lost  its  nas.'il  twang,  and 
thrilled  with  earnestness  as  he  appealed  to  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  be  found 
“  fighting  on  the  g(^  side,  with  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare.”  And  it  was  not  merely  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon,  it  was  sound,  direct,  and  practical ; 
every  word  told,  as  I  had  not  previously  thought  it 
possible  for  German  words  to  tell,  and  the  forty  or 
fifty  minutes  did  not  seem  to  me  more  than  twenty. 
Of  heterodoxy,  even  of  latitudinarianism,  there  was 
not  a  trace  in  the  whole  sermon  ;  the  most  rigidly 
Evangelical  critic  would  not  have  changed  a  single 
phase ;  yet,  strange  inconsistency  of  the  mind  of 
man !  I  have  heard  a  student  who  attended  his  lec¬ 
tures  quote  sentences  from  them  which  would  almost 
have  astonished  Theodore  Parker. 

The  vicinity  of  the  students  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  me ;  the  cu¬ 
rious  dissimilarity  of  their  customs  from  those  of 
our  own  universities  was  continually  presenting  itself 
in  some  new  and  striking  light.  Their  abkilute 
freedom  and  independence  of  all  academical  rules ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severe  and  minute  reg- 
,  ulations  they  impose  on  themselves  and  each  other ; 
their  singular  social  position  (arising,  I  believe, 
chiefly  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Heidelberg 
society),  their  songs,  their  dancing,  their  fighting, 
their  utter  and  reckless  idleness  (I  speak  of  the 
“  CJorps-studenten,”  of  course),  all  combined  to  form 
a  phase  of  life  of  which  I  had  never  conceived  the 
slightest  notion  till  I  saw  it  here  daily  passing  before 
my  eyes.  One  circumstance,  which  I  think  contrib¬ 
utes  very  much  to  this  state  of  things,  is  the  German 
custom  (followed  by  our  own  royal  family)  of  send¬ 
ing  young  men  for  a  few  terms  to  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  universities,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  complete  their  education  at  one  alone.  I  was 
told  by  a  corps-student  from  the  north  that  his  year 
at  Heidelberg  would  be  followed  by  a  year  at  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  and  on  my  making  the  remark  that  he  would 
find  Berlin  very  dull  aflWr  the  gayeties  of  Heidelberg, 
he  replied,  — 

“  Yes ;  but  I  shall  have  no  time  to  make  the  com¬ 
parison,  I  must  study  so  hard  there.” 

“  O !  ”  said  I,  “  then  you  come  here  to  play,  and 
go  there  to  work  ?  ”  to  which  proposition  he  assent¬ 
ed  with  a  laugh. 

Now  we  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  be  im¬ 
possible  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  the  “  set  ” 
which  a  man  joins  at  the  outset,  whether  a  “  read¬ 
ing,”  a  “  boating,”  or  a  “  fast  set,”  determines  his 
whole  career.  Naturally  there  are  students  (even 
of  the  highest  class)  who  attend  the  universities, 
really,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  all  they  can ;  but  either  their  number  is  not 
large  at  Heidelberg,  or  they  are  completely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  whose  business  is  pleasure. 


and  I  am  afraid  /could  not  be  disinterested  enough 
to  wish  the  case  otherwise.  “ 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  my  arrival  I 
was  looking  out  of  the  window,  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  an  idle  visitor  (English)  to  do,  when  I  perceived 
a  great  muster  of  white  caps  in  the  street  below 
some  in  deep  consultation,  others  apparently  waiu 
ing  for  something  or  somebody.  At  the  end  of 
almut  ten  minutes  there  was  a  general  move  towards 
the  “  Riesenstein,”  where  some  eight  or  ten  were 
already  leaning  out  of  the  windows  of  their  Kneipe, 
talking  and  smoking.  As  soon  as  the  rest  came  in 
the  windows  were  shut,  while  a  mysterious  process 
of  dressing  seemed  to  be  going  on,  during  which 
Harry  came  in  from  the  Lyceum,  and  I  called  him 
to  the  window  to  tell  me  what  the  Prussians  were 
doing. 

“  Why,  this  is  one  of  their  practising  mornings,  of 
course,”  said  he,  “  and  they  are  going  into  the 
‘  Fecht-boden  ’  directly  ;  they  are  putting  on  their 
fighting-clothes  now.” 

“  Practising  what  ?  ”  asked  I. 

“  Fighting,  to  be  sure ;  we  shall  hear  the  schldgers 
in  a  minute,  if  we  listen. 

“  But,  if  you  please,  Harry,  where  is  the  ‘  Fecht- 
boden,’  and  what  are  the  ‘  schlagers  ’  ?  ” 

“That  long  room  next  to  the  Kneipe  is  their 
Fecht-boden,  they  always  practise  there  once  a  week 
at  least,  and  their  long  swords  are  called  schlagers." 

“  But  they  surely  use  foils  in  their  fencing,  don’t 
they  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Harrj-,  dubiously,  “perhaps  they  do 
when  they  practise,  but  they  always  put  on  ^eir 
fighting-clothes ;  so  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  ‘  fighting-clothes  ’  ? 
Gloves,  or  masks,  or  what  ?  ” 

“  O ;  they  are  padded  all  over,  wrapped  up  in 
towels  from  neck  to  heels,  arms  and  all ;  *  and 
then  they  wear  thick  gloves,  and  capis,  and  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  since  that  student  had  his  nose  cot 
off,  you  know,  they  have  had  shields  for  their  noses, 
too.” 

(I  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  fate  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  nose,  but  I  heard  it  sdlerwards,  —  a  story  too 
horrid  for  repetition.) 

“  But  if  they  are  so  thoroughly  protected,  Harry, 
how  can  they  ever  be  wounded  in  their  duels  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  is  n’t  much  danger,  certainly,”  said 
the  young  gentleman,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  his 
head,  “and  I  think  it’s  veiw  poor  fun  after  all.  I 
don’t  mean  to  fight  when  I  am  a  student,  but  the 
corps-students  must,  you  see,  or  they  could  n’t  get 
their  degrees.” 

“  Degrees !  what  on  earth  can  duels  have  to  do 
with  degrees  ?  ” 

O !  not  those  degrees,”  said  Harry,  laughing;  “but, 
you  know  what  a  ‘  Fuchs  ’  is,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  ‘  freshman,’  we  call  it  at  home.” 

“  Exactly ;  well,  a  ‘  Fuchs  ’  wears  a  plain  cap 
(you  know  the  sort  I  mean,  sejuashed  flat,  and  tum¬ 
bling  forward,  with  a  little  poke) ;  and  a  ‘  Bursch’ 
wears  a  pretty  round  cap.” 

“  I  know,  like  a  foraging  cap,  stuck  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  rather  in  front." 

“  Yes,  with  a  device  on  the  top ;  and  they  are 
ever  so  proud  of  those  caps  (as  you  may  see  at  the 
reunions),  —  but  a  Fuchs  cannot  be  made  a  Bursch 
till  he  hiu  fought  a  certain  number  of  duels,  and 


•  I  cannot  vonch  for  th«  oorreetneaa  of  my  youns  Mend  ’• 
ment  at  regarda  the  uae  of  toweit ;  but  the  current  pictarei  of 
atudenta’  duels  thoar  hoar  completely  their  “  flgbtiog-clotbea  ”  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  serious  injury. 
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fought  them  well,  too  !  You  will  soon  see  the  gashes 
they  get  in  these  duels ;  nearly  all  the  corp-stn- 
dentsliaTe  lots  of  scars  on  their  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
heads,  and  after  a  ‘  fighting-day  ’  you  may  generally 
gee  half  a  dozen  walking  about  with  long  strips  of 
diachylon-plaster  on  their  faces.” 

“  Half  a  dozen  1  Surely  they  don’t  have  half  a 
dozen  quarrels  to  settle  at  once !  ” 

«  0,  they  are  not  quarrels,  Miss  M.,  it ’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  mattt^r  of  business,  and  this  is  the  way  they 
manage  it.  A  Vandal  walks  up  to  a  Prussian  on 
the  Anlage,  and  says  ‘  Dm  hist  ein  dummer  gunge  ’ ; 
then  the  Prussian  asks  him  if  he  means  it  seriously, 
and  when  he  says  he  does,  the  affair  is  discussed  at 
the  Kneipe,  and  the  captains  of  the  two  corps  ar¬ 
range  the  duels,  because  they  know  how  each  man 
can  fight,  and  they  match  them  accordingly. 

“  Then  is  this  duelling  allowed  V  ” 

“  0,  no !  they  have  a  place  in  the  Hirsch-gasser. 

“  Where  is  that  ?  ” 

«  Over  the  bridge,  where  I  mean  to  lake  you  bot¬ 
anizing  some  day.  It  is  a  room  they  hire ;  nobody 
is  supposed  to  know  where,  but  I  know !  ”  said  Mas¬ 
ter  Harry  with  great  pride,  “  and  the  police  con-  j 
trive  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  else  they  would 
have  to  arrest  them,  for  it  is  against  the  law,  you 
know.  Sometimes  there  is  a  row,  and  the  captain 
has  to  hide  for  a  little  while,  but  it  soon  blows  over; 
and  everybody  knows  fighting  can’t  be  put  down, 
so  they  just  let  it  alone.” 

“lam  glad  you  don’t  approve  of  it,  Harry ;  but 
why  can’t  it  be  put  down?  Why  does  not  some 
one  introduce  boating,  for  instance,  to  supersede 
these  senseless  duels  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  be  done  1  ”  said  Harry.  “  One  fellow  did 
bring  a  boat  (an  Englishman,  he  was),  but  he 
could  n’t  get  any  of  them  to  join  him,  they  say  it ’s 
‘too  much  trouble.’  ” 

“Do  the  students  of  the  same  corps  ever  fight 
among  themselves.” 

“  Never !  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  I 
am  sure;  and,  indeed,  Prussians  never  fight  with 
Swabians,  nor  Vandalen  with  Rhenaner;  at  least, 
1  think  so,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Rhenaner 
have  not  changed  sides  lately.  There !  now  you 
can  hear  the  clashing  of  the  schlSgers  !  ” 

I  had  heard  it  at  intervals  throughout  our  con¬ 
versation,  and  occasionally  we  could  even  see  the 
flash  of  the  steel.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  club-room  to  take  off  their  swath- 
ings,  and  refresh  themselves  after  their  exertions, 
and  by  one  o’clock  they  had  all  dispersed.  As  they 
i  passed  under  the  windows  I  took  a  closer  view  of 
their  caps  ;  the  “  Fuchs-caps”  were  easy  to  distin- 
guis-h,  but  there  appeared  to  be  varieties  among  the 
“  Bursehen,”  and  I  could  by  no  means  make  out  the 
devices  embroidered  in  gold  thread  on  the  crowns ; 
the  wreaths  of  vine-leaves  encircling  the  edges 
seemed  to  be  optional  (this  point  I  never  quite  as¬ 
certained),  and  Harry  advised  me  to  apply  to  a 
“  Prussian  ”  of  my  acquaintance  for  an  explanation 
of  the  device,  assuring  me  that  he  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  flattered  by  my  interest  in  the  corps.  I  did 
so,  accordingly,  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  found 
that  the  monogram  is  composed  of  the  letters 
V.  C.  S.  B.,  which  signify,  “  Vioat  et  crescat  Saxo- 

IBorussia  ”  ;  or,  as  he  kindly  translated  it,  “  Es  leben 
und  wachsen  Preussen  und  ISachsen.” 

Harry  was  right  in  saying  that  I  should  see  plenty 
of  gashes  before  I  had  been  long  in  Heidelberg; 

Ithey^  are  evidently  considered  as  trophies,  and  I 
have  seen  a  young  man  in  a  hall-room  with  as  many 


as  three  strips  of  plaster,  each  two  or  three  inches 
long,  adorning  his  cheek  and  brow !  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  singular  taste  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  decidedly  not  indifferent  to  personal  appear¬ 
ance. 

I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  reunions  at 
the  Museum,  and  as  the  said  “  Museum  ”  is  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  Heidelberg,  1  must  give 
some  account  of  it. 

Let  no  one  imagine  a  British  Museum  on  a  small 
scale,  nor  a  Berlin  Museum,  full  of  pictures  and 
statues.  'The  Heidelberg  Museum  is  a  purely  social 
institution ;  and  on  what  principle  the  name  was 
bestowed  I  have  been  unable  to  discover.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  subscriptions,  —  about  two  guineas 
a  year  for  a  family,  and  less  than  thirty  shillings  for 
a  single  individual,  lady  or  gentleman.  For  this 
moderate  sum  the  subscribers  enjoy  advantages 
scarcely  to  be  found  combined,  even  at  a  much 
greater  cost,  in  any  city  in  Europe.  'There  is  an 
excellent  library,  open  for  two  hours  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  from  which  you  may  borrow  any  woriz 
published  within  the  last  century,  in  Herman,  French, 
Italian,  or  English  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  language.  In  a  reading-room,  open  to  (male) 
subscribers,  are  to  be  found  sJl  the  chief  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  Europe,  and  this  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  chief  resort  of  the  professors  and  politi¬ 
cians  of  Heidelberg,  who  meet  there  on  most  even¬ 
ings  to  read  and  discuss  the  news  of  the  day. 
'Throughout  the  summer  there  are  reunions  once 
a  fortnight,  attended  by  all  the  younger,  and  some 
of  the  elder  members,  and  consisting  alternately  of 
an  undress  ball,  beginning  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  ending  at  twelve,  and  a  concert  in  the  open 
air  (advertised  as  “  Garten-musik  ”),  beginning  at 
half  past  seven,  and  over  by  about  eleven.  Besides 
these  regular  evenings,  there  are  several  “  extra 
nights  ”  in  the  season  ;  sometimes  the  “  Quartette 
Company  ”  (the  four  principal  male  singers  from 
the  Opera  at  Mannheim)  come  over  and  give  a  con¬ 
cert  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  dress  (or  even  a  fancy) 
ball;  sometimes  a  military  band  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  garrison  towns  takes  a  holiday  of  two 
or  three  days  at  Heidelberg,  and  after  performing 
in  the  Castle  gardens  is  engaged  for  an  evening  at 
the  Museum  ;  —  there  seems  to  be  always  something 
going  on  ;  and  the  delightful  climate,  the  almost  re¬ 
publican  constitution  of  society,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  variety  of  races,  characters,  manners,  and  lan¬ 
guages  to  be  met  with  at  these  gatherings,  make 
them  charming  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

The  first  reunion  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  Mrs.  S.  and  I  went  to  look  on  ;  the  Doc¬ 
tor  did  not  go,  of  course,  as  the  dancing  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  interesting  to  gentlemen  who  do  not 
dance,  and  there  is  not,  as  in  England,  a  whist- 
room.  We  arrived  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  and 
found  the  Polonaise  already  begun,  though  very  few 
ladies  were  present,  and  those  chiefly  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Heidelberg  shopkeepers.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  explain  that  the  young  ladies  in  ques¬ 
tion  receive  their  education  with  the  daughters  of 
the  best  families  in  the  place,  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  causes  some  diflaculty  in  keeping  up  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  rank  on  their  intrMuction  into  life.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  usual  to  see 
the  families  of  professors,  &c.  at  the  monthly  balls, 
the  resident  English  being  apparently  the  only  ladies 
(in  our  sense  of  the  term)  present,  except  as  spectar 
tors.  'The  ball-room  is  lofty  jfcid  spacious,  with  sofas 
of  crimson  velvet  at  the  upper  end,  and  benches 
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along  the  sides.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  are 
ranged  the  musicians,  —  part  of  the  “  Stadt  Orches- 
ter,”  —  who  keep  admirable  time,  but  much  faster 
than  is  customary  in  England ;  on  the  other  side  is 
a  raised  platform,  with  tiers  of  chairs  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  dance.  We  took  our  seats  in  the 
front  row  of  the  latter,  with  the  dancers’  benches  at 
our  feet,  so  that  conversation  was  possible  in  the 
pauses  of  the  dance. 

First,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  we  watched  the 
couples  threading  the  mazes  of  the  Polonaise  :  up 
and  down,  round  and  across  they  walked,  to  the 
perpetually  changing  strains  of  the  music,  never 
seeming  at  a  loss  as  to  the  figure,  thoi^h  it  remained 
to  the  last  a  mystery  to  me  (in  fact,  i  don’t  believe 
there  is  one,  except  the  line  taken  by  the  first 
couple)  ;  and  whibt  this  was  going  on,  fresh  parties 
were  arriving,  till  before  nine  o’clock  the  arrivals 
ceased  for  the  evening.  The  Polonaise  ended,  the 
ladies  returned  to  their  places,  and  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  a  Heidelbeig  ball-room  began  to  display 
itself. 

The  gentlemen  numbered  about  five  to  each 
(dancing)  lady ;  perhaps  fifty  of  them  were  corps- 
students,  each  with  his  cap  under  his  arm,  as  the 
badge  of  his  rank  ;  in  dancing  they  hold  their  caps 
in  their  hands,  which  may  very  distinguished, 
but  must  be,  I  should  fancy,  singularly  inconvenient. 
All  these  cavaliers  formed  a  phalanx  in  front  of  the 
orchestra  (with  the  exception  of  a  few,  chiefly  Prus¬ 
sians,  who  were  talking  to  the  young  ladies,  as  Eng¬ 
lishmen  do),  and  very  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
they  looked.  After  a  short  pause  the  band  struck 
up  a  waltz,  and  those  who  had  fortunately  secured 
partners  whirled  them  away  at  a  rapid  pace  (Ger¬ 
man  gentlemen  almost  always  waltz  well),  leaving 
the  majority  in  their  forlorn  position  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room.  But  in  the  first  pause  a  proceed¬ 
ing  took  place  which  greatly  puzzled  me  at  first, 
and  afterwards  exceedingly  amused  me. 

A  young  student  was  standing  with  liis  partner 
nearly  in  front  of  my  seat,  chatting  merrily,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  when  up  came  another  of  the  same 
corps,  and  offered  his  hand  to  the  lady.  She,  to  my 
surprise,  looked  at  her  partner,  who  relinquished  her 
with  a  gracious  bow,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  fly¬ 
ing  round  the  room  with  the  interloper !  After  a 
single  round,  they  stopped  before  the  original  part¬ 
ner,  to  whom  the  second  returned  her  with  a  bow 
of  thanks,  condescendingly  acknowledged.  She 
had  scarcely  taken  breath  before  a  third  young  gen¬ 
tleman  approached,  and  went  through  the  same  cer¬ 
emony  of  borrowing,  evidently  rather  to  the  dis- 
ust  of  her  “  owner  ”  for  the  time  being,  who  found 
imself  condemned  to  stand  passive  whilst  his 
fair  partner  enjoyed  the  waltz  with  others.  I 
turned  to  Mrs.  S.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Bessie  ‘i  Do  the  gentlemen  lend  out  their  partners 
here  ?  ” 

“  Something  of  the  sort,”  replied  she  ;  “  the 
custom  is  called  ‘  hospitiren,’  and  was  established, 
I  suppose,  in  pity  to  the  poor  victims  who  fail  to 
secure  partners  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
and  who  would  otherwise,  from  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  number  of  gentlemen,  never  dance  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  ‘Freitours,’  which  you  will  see  pres¬ 
ently.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  hospitiren  ”  ?  I  never 
heard  the  word  before.” 

“It  is  an  academical  term  used  to  express  a 
student’s  attending  on#  of  a  course  of  lectures  to 
which  he  has  not  subscribed;  you  see  at  once 


the  wit  of  its  application  here ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
rather  hard  on  the  original  partner,  who  may 
engage  a  nice  girl  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  ha 
friends,  and  never  get  a  second  turn  with  her  him¬ 
self.” 

“  Then  may  not  the  lady  choose  whether  she  will 
be  lent  or  not  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  would  never  do.  She  may  profess  to 
be  tired,  and  sit  doton  with  her  partner,  but  that  is 
so  very  pointed  a  compliment,  it  is  seldom  done, 
and  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  conceit 
in  a  certain  student,  ‘  he  never  writes  his  name  on 
your  card,  but  trusts  to  hospitiren.’  ” 

“  It  certainly  makes  the  scene  more  amusing.” 
And  I  continued  to  watch  the  dancing,  which  was, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  exceedingly  good,  though  the 
dcmi-toilctte  of  the  German  ladies  was  anything  but 
tasteful  or  becoming.  The  students  appeared  to 
make  themselves  very  agreeable,  and  I  was  struck 
by  their  gentlemanly  manners,  especially  those  of 
the  “  Preussen  ”  and  “  Westphalen.” 

Meanwhile  valse,  mazurka,  and  schottlsche  (An- 
glicfe  polka),  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  1  began  to  wonder  whether  the  quadrille  was 
obsolete,  when  a  “Fran9aise”  was  called,  and  the 
sets  were  formed,  the  number  of  dancers  being  aug¬ 
mented  by  some  of  the  “  wallflowers,”  who  seemed 
to  think  it  requisite  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
wearing  bonnets,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  structures  in 
vogue  this  year  deserve  that  name.  There  appear 
to  be  generally  two  Franfaises  and  two  sets  of  Lancers 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  all  the  rest  being  round 
dances.  After  the  quadrille  (and  the  general  galop 
which  in  this  country  concludes  it)  came  a  “  Frei- 
tour  Jur  Herren,”  in  which  all  engagements  are  in 
abeyance,  and  any  gentleman  is  allowed  to  ask  any 
lady  (for  one  tour  only)  with  or  without  introduc¬ 
tion.  This  also  occurs  about  twice  in  an  evening; 
but  the  most  wonderful  performance  to  a  looker-on 
is  the  Frei-tour  Jur  Damen,”  which  is,  I  believe,  only 
called  once,  and  during  which  the  stricter  chaperones 
insist  on  their  charges  “  sitting  out.”  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  all  the  cavaliers  stand  in  a  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  the  young  ladies  go  and  select  their 
partners  as  they  please,  also  for  one  tour  only ;  after 
which  the  gentleman  deposits  bis  partner  on  her 
sofa  and  returns  to  his  former  station  till  again 
chosen.  About  half  past  ten  there  was  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour,  the  gas  was  lowered,  the  orchestra 
departed  (to  their  supper,  I  suppose)  and  those 
who  chose  to  take  refreshments  (viz.  most  of  the 
German  ladies  present,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen) 
went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  substantial  fare 
was  provided  for  all  who  thought  it  worth  paying 
for.  My  friend  and  I  were  not  of  the  number,  and 
presently  a  couple  whom  we  knew  came  and  sat  on 
the  bench  at  our  feet,  and  we  discussed  “  ye  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  ye  ball-room  ”  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  coming  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  those  of  the  latter  country  were  by 
far  the  most  amusing  of  the  three.  At  the  same  time 
the  gentleman  (a  corps-student  from  the  north)  re¬ 
minded  us  that  Heidelberg  was  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  Germany  in  general,  for  that 
in  the  north,  at  least,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were 
still  as  rigidly  observed  as  in  France  under  the  old 
rtfgime.  “  In  fact,”  he  added,  “  many  people  object 
to  these  reunions,  as  being  ‘ ein  b'lschen  gem'ischt,’  but 
for  my  part  I  think  that  makes  them  ‘  viel  interes- 
santer’',  and  as  most  of  us  remain  here  only  a  few 
months,  and  are  never  again  brought  into  contact 
with  our  ball-room  acquaintances,  no  embarrassing 
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« relations '  are  likely  to  arise.”  I  was  amused,  later 
in  my  sojourn  at  Heidelberg,  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  philosophical  view  of  things  and  that 
taken  by  another  student,  not  a  German,  who  turned 
np  his  aristocratic  nose  at  the  Museum  and  its  balls, 
and  opined  that  “  Si  unc  demoiselle  fran9ai8e  allait 
prier  un  cavalier  pour  la  valse,  sa  mhre  aurait  dc  la 
difficult^  k  I’etablir !” 

On  that  first  occasion  we  stayed  till  midnight,  as 
I  wished  to  see  the  whole ;  afterwards,  we  gener¬ 
ally  left  the  room  during  the  interval  at  half  past 
ten ;  but  even  those  who  habitually  stay  to  the  last 
can  scarcely  be  called  dissipated,  when  we  think  of 
the  hours  kept  at  an  English  ball. 

The  “  Garten-musik  ”  did  not  begin  so  early  as 
usual  this  year,  owing  to  the  cold  weather;  but 
whei^  the  sudden  burst  of  heat  came  in  June,  the 
first  reunion  was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  very 
charming  it  was.  To  this  “  Garten-musik  ”  came 
most  of  the  professors  with  their  families,  and  many 
of  the  clergy ;  tables  were  placed  under  the  lime- 
trees,  and  gas-lamps  shone  among  the  foliage  ;  the 
air  was  st'ul  and  balmy,  and  the  stars  shone  glo¬ 
riously.  The  band  was  the  very  best  of  the  Stadt 
Orchester,  and  they  performed  a  selection  of  twenty- 
four  pieces,  divided  into  groups  of  four,  with  a  slight 
pause  between  each. 

In  the  summer  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  “  country 
parties”  of  the  nature  of  an  English  picnic,  only 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  inviter,  and  these  are 
generally  very  pleasant,  and  less  formal  than  the 
regular  parties,  where  gentlemen  talk  to  gentlemen, 
and  ladies  to  ladies,  almost  exclusively.  There  is 
no  opefa  at  Heidelberg,  but  a  very  pretty  and  well- 
managed  one  at  Mannheim,  which  is  within  half  an 
hour’s  journey  by  train,  and  tickets  are  sent  to 
Zwicker’s  (one  of  the  Heidelberg  booksellers)  for 
sale.  Unfortunately,  the  regular  performances  al¬ 
ways  take  place  on  Sunday,  but  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  great  horse  fair  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  or  the  visit  of  a  “  star  ”  from  Vienna,  there 
are  “extra  nights”  during  the  week,  which  are  duly 
advertised  at  the  Museum,  and  on  the  walls  of  pubn 
lie  buildings,  etc.,  in  Heidelberg.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  during  my  visit,  we  all  failed  to  see 
the  advertisement,  and  so  missed  Meyerbeer's 
Afrikanerin,  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  Oberon, 
and  Weber’s  lovely  music  is  always  fresh  and  en¬ 
chanting  ;  so  I  was  consoled.  Not  so  Bessie ;  the  Af- 
rikanerin  was  said  to  be  the  finest  “  spectacle  ”  ever 
seen,  and  she  had  waited  to  see  it  with  me  ;  there¬ 
fore  she  was  much  disappointed.  I  do  not  care  in 
the  least  for  “spectacle,”  and  disliked  Meyerbeer. 

I  accordingly  enjoyed  my  old  friend  Oberon  thor¬ 
oughly,  especially  as  the  singing  and  orchestra  were 
very  good,  and  the  fairy  tableau  at  the  end  excellent. 
We  spent  a  few  hours  in  Mannheim  before  the  opera, 
and  saw  what  there  was  to  be  seen,  which  is  not 
much.  We  walked  through  the  palace  gardens,  and 
admired  the  magnificent  growth  of  Virginian  creeper 
which  hangs  like  a  rich  veil  over  the  colonnades  of 
the  palace ;  indeed,  everywhere  around  Heidelberg 
this  plant  grorws  like  ivy  over  ruins,  contributing 
much  by  its  luxuriance  to  the  general  effect  of 
greenery  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  We 
made  our  pilgrimage,  of  course,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar,  and  then  we  found  out  the 
new  synagogue,  which  is  an  exceedingly  fine  build¬ 
ing,  and  witnessed  the  Jewish  service.  But  of  all 
the  dull,  dreary,  flat,  empty,  and  yet  well-to-do¬ 
looking  towns  I  ever  saw,  deliver  me  from  Mann- 
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“Those  grave  and  sober  actors,” — in  such  terms 
are  the  English  players  constantly  spoken  of  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  They  have  had  scant  justice 
rendered  to  them  since,  in  spite  of  this  verdict ; 
and  if  there  be  any  period  of  their  history  when 
their  reputation  is  now  held  to  have  been  at  its 
lowest,  it  is  the  period  we  have  just  named.  Grav¬ 
ity  and  sobriety  imply  much  serious  thoughtfulness  ; 
and  tcho  thought  more  seriously,  or  has  e.xpressed 
himself  more  solemnly  on  things  which  concern  our 
great  hereafter,  than  a  humble  actor  of  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars,  who  wrote  plays  for  both  houses  'I 

His  case  was  not  an  exceptional  one.  While  we 
trace  religious  thought  and  expression  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works,  we  find  religious  action  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  in  the  letters  of  Edward  Alleyn,  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  sometime  colleague  on  the  stage.  For 
example,  in  1593,  Alleyn  was  engaged  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  his  young  wife,  Joan  vVwdward,  waited 
for  him  in  their  well-kept  house  in  Bankside.  She 
waited  for  him  with  anxiety,  for  the  plague  was 
sweeping  both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  in  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  her  distress,  she  wrote  to  him  for  advice. 
Alleyn  gave  her  counsel,  comfort,  and  courage.  In 
a  letter  which  is  preserved  at  Dulwich,  he  says  he  is 
“  hoping  in  God,  though  the  sickness  be  round  about 
you,  yet  by  His  mercy  it  may  escape  your  house, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Go<l,  it  shall.”  But  he  knew 
that  the  grace  of  God  did  not,  in  such  cases,  visit 
those  who  stood  with  arms  folded. 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;  and  Alleyn 
writes  thus  sensibly  and  religiously  to  his  wife : 
“  Use  this  course :  keep  your  house  fair  and  clean, 
which  I  know  you  will,  and  every  evening  throw 
water  before  your  door  and  in  your  back  court,  and 
have  in  your  windows  good  store  of  rue,  the  ‘  herb 
of  grace,’  and  withal  the  grace  of  God,  which  must 
be  obtained  by  prayers ;  and  so  doing,  no  doubt  but 
the  Lord  will  mercifully  defend  you.”  Had  .Joan 
addressed  herself  to  her  archbishop,  AVhitgift,  or  to 
Bishop  Aylmer  of  London,  or  Cowper  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  in  whose  diocese  Southwark  then  lay,  she  could 
not  have  received  more  ghostly  counsel  or  more  sen¬ 
sible  encouragement.  That  Joan’s  house  would  be 
fair  and  clean  her  husband  knew ;  his  allusion  to  the 
fact  proves  that  in  the  honest  actor’s  household  there 
was  happy  observation  of  the  old  national  proverb 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  says,  that  “In  English 
homes  cobwebs  and  kisses  never  go  together.” 

If  we  would  learn  whether  grave  carriage  and 
good  works  characterized  the  brotherhood  of  actors 
generally  as  well  as  they  did  individual  members  of 
it,  we  must  look  in  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  A.  D. 
1608.  The  company  there  are  in  deep  concern. 
The  corporation  authorities  have  just  given  them 
sudden  notice  to  quit,  the  site  of  the  house  being 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  This  notice  brings  ruin 
to  some,  embarrassment  to  all. 

Shakespeare  was  not  in  London  that  year,  but 
Shakespeare’s  friend  was;  and  Lord  Southampton 
was  the  friend  of  the  actors.  He  drew  up  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  players’  case  and  laid  it  before  the 
corporation.  It  is  a  lengthy  document,  which 
closes  with  some  remarkable,  or  rather  noble 
words.  Referring  to  his  clients,  I^ord  Southampton 
says :  “  Their  trust  and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be 
molested  in  their  way  of  life,  whereby  they  main¬ 
tain  themselves  (being  both  married  and  of  ^x>d 
reputation),  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
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some  of  their  dead  fellows.”  This  is  splendid  testi¬ 
mony  in  behalf  of  professional  character,  and  it  satis¬ 
factorily  proves  that  already,  in  those  early  days, 
there  was  a  sort  of  general  theatrical  fund,  and  that 
the  branch  banks  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  actors. 

That  the  brotherhood  of  players  never  lacked 
grave,  sober,  thoughtful  mem^rs,  no  better  proof 
could  be  produced  than  the  fact  that  the  profession 
has  furnished  several  saints,  penitents,  and  confes¬ 
sors  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  calendars, 
viz.  St.  Genesius  (or  Genest),  St.  Gelasius,  St.  Por- 
phyrus,  St.  Ardeleo,  and  the  beautiful  Margaret  of 
Antioch,  known  in  religion  as  St.  Pelagia.  Of  the 
story  of  the  first  and  noblest  on  this  respectable 
muster-roll  there  are  numerous  records ;  and  there 
is  one  noble  tragedy,  the  “  St.  Genest  ”  of  Rotrou, 
a  dramatic  writer,  who  began  his  career  before  Cor¬ 
neille  commenced  his,  and  who,  in  the  piece  in 
question  (which  was  revived  two  or  three  years  ago, 
with  Beauvalet  for  the  hero,)  unites  the  romantic 
with  the  classical,  and  contrasts  the  happy  sociality 
of  the  actors  with  the  isolated  dignity  of  Diocletian 
and  his  court.  Briefiy  told,  the  story  of  Genesius  is 
this.  In  representing  before  Cmsar  the  part  of 
Adrian,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  stepped  beyond 
his  limits  as  actor,  and  publicly  declared  that  the 
sentiments  to  which  he  had  given  expression  were, 
from  that  moment,  his  own.  No  persuasion  could 
win  him  back  to  the  imperial  orthodoxy,  and  Gene¬ 
sius  has  earned  a  place  in  hbtory  as  the  proto-mar¬ 
tyr  of  the  stage. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Genesius,  being  a  trage¬ 
dian,  was  necessarily  a  man  of  profound  reflection ; 
but  the  reign  of  Diocletian  contributes  another  actor 
convert  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  low  comedian,  whose  very  name,  Gelasius 
—  which  might  be  interpreted  Mr.  Jolly  —  seems 
to  refer  to  his  peculiar  line.  Gelasius  was  playing 
at  Heliopolis,  in  Phoenicia,  the  part  of  a  Christian 
buffoon,  m  a  satirical  play.  In  the  very  height  of 
the  effects  he  was  wont  to  produce,  he  stepp^  for¬ 
ward,  expressed  his  regret  at  uttering  what  had 
been  set  down  for  him,  and  his  determination  never 
to  repeat  such  blasphemy  again,  now  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  rite  of  bapdsm.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  not  made  in  presence  of  Cmsar,  but  it  was 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  a  so%'ercign  people  quite  as 
cruel.  As  soon  as  the  audience  understoi^  that 
they  were  about  to  lose  their  best  comic  actor,  b^ 
his  becoming  Christian,  they  dragged  him  from  his 
dressing-room  into  the  street,  and  stoned  the  poor 
fellow  to  death. 

Porphyrus  (not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with 
Porphyrins,)  was  a  “  genteel  comedian  ”  of  Andri- 
nopolis,  and  of  Julian’s  time.  He  was  a  man  of  in¬ 
finite  modesty ;  less  demonstrative,  perhaps,  than 
his  predecessors  who  had  boldly  published  their  con¬ 
version  in  the  presence  of  pitiless  heathen  au¬ 
diences,  but  he  was  equally  determined.  He  with¬ 
drew  from  the  stage  quietly,  to  give  himself  up  to 
an  active  support  of  Christianity;  but  Julian  the 
Apostate  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  a  player  to  be  a 
free  inquirer  in  religion.  What  he  arrogated  for 
himself  he  prohibited  to  others,  and  the  graceful 
Porphyrus  was  flung  to  the  executioner.  The  fate 
of  Ardeleo,  under  Justinian,  was  so  nearly  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  of  Porphyrus  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  record  it. 

The  name  of  Pelagia,  or  St.  Pelagie,  is  associated 
with  uneasy  memories,  as  far  as  its  connection  with 
the  prison  for  debt  in  Paris  is  concerned,  but  it  has 
its  bright  side,  in  ireference  to  the  brilliant  actress 


of  Antioch,  who  was  the  delight  of  that  celebrated 
city,  but  who  was  not  so  absorbed  by  her  profession 
as  to  be  unable  to  find  leisure  to  go  and  hear  the 
great  out-of-door  preacher,  Nonnus,  —  the  stirrer  of 
pulses  in  his  day.  The  actress  Margaret  once  lay 
listening  to  him,  from  her  chariot,  as  it  stood  blocked 
by  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  top¬ 
most  step  of  which,  Nonnus  was  holding  forth,  with 
a  semicircle  of  glittering  prelates  seated  in  state  be¬ 
hind  him.  The  eyes  of  the  preacher  fell  on  the 
lovely  lady,  and  he  exclaimed  that  so  much  beauty 
was  God’s  work,  and  for  the  soul  that  dwelt  within 
so  splendid  a  temple,  there  was  salvation,  if  she 
would  only  accept  it.  Margaret  went  thoughtfully 
home,  and  soon  came  to  a  resolution.  She  embraced 
Christianity,  and  retired  from  Antioch.  For  lung 
subsequent  years,  she  might  be  seen  in  her  modest 
retirement  on  Mount  Olivet,  or  kneeling  in  prayer 
on  the  steps  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  under  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  but  all  who  saw  that  noble  and 
thoughtful  lady  well  knew  that  she  wa.<)  the  Marga¬ 
ret  who  of  old  had  been  the  very  pearl  of  actresses 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Antioch. 

In  addition  to  the  canonized  players,  there  are 
others  who  hold  honorable  position  on  the  record  of 
holy  personages,  in  the  character  of  confessors,  peni¬ 
tents,  and  the  like.  These  belong  to  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Slimmer  tourists  will  remember  one  at  least, 
whose  shrine  they  may  have  visited  in  the  course  of 
their  well-earned  holiday. 

There  is  a  little  village  in  the  Tyrol,  called  Cas- 
telruth,  with  a  chapel  on  a  hill  close  by,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Stage.  This  saint  was  the  queen  of 
the  ballet  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  impassioned 
of  expressive  pantomimists,  with  eloquence  in  every 
look  and  gesture,  langut^e  in  eye,  hand,  foot,  and  a 
most  subduing  beauty  in  her  whole  person.  She 
was  more  charming  than  her  name,  which  was 
Kummernitz ;  and  more  lovely  than  the  statue  now 
before  her  shrine,  on  the  chin  of  which  is  a  very 
magnificent  beard,  which  any  one  may  see  growing, 
if  he  will  only  wait  long  and  look  sharp  enough.  A 
bearded  ballerina  does  not  seem  a  likely  person  to 
break  the  hearts  of  lovers,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Kummernitz  was  endowed  with  the  appendage  in 
order  that  her  legion  of  lovers  might  be  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  their  hearts,  as  well  as  her  own,  sound, 
and  free  from  breaking. 

All  mediaeval  princedom  was  at  Kummemitz’s 
feet,  and  she  prettily  bade  it  “  Go  to !  ”  Chivalry, 
in  flaunting  feathers  and  characters,  whispered  soft 
nothings  in  her  ear,  and  she  cried  “  Fie  I  ”  upon  it 
Young  ne’er-do-well  merchants  chinked  the  gold  in 
their  purses  before  her  eyes,  and  Kummernitz  shook 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  them  with  a  “  marry  come 
up  !  ”  From  ermined  suitors  she  took  refuge  in  ora¬ 
tories  ;  from  others  she  fled  to  more  or  less  dark 
comers  in  cathedrals ;  and  she  threatened  the  young 
merchants  that  their  audacity  should  be  made  to  cool 
its  heels  in  prison.  They  only  called  her  “  cruel,” 
worshipped  her  more  ardently  or  impudently  than 
ever,  and  at  length  they  so  threatened  to  Jaire  cas- 
coder  so  vertu,  that  the  honest-hearted  beauty  rushed 
to  her  confessor  and  declared  that  she  was  at  her 
wits’  end,  and  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save 
her.  The  confessor  put  his  hand  paternally  under 
her  chin,  looked  in  Kummernitz’s  eyes,  and  was  on 
the  pioint  of  making  her  a  compliment,  when  the 
virtuous  ballet-dancer  exclaimed  that  she  had  it ! 

“  You  have  what  ?  ”  asked  the  confessor. 

“  At  least,”  said  Kummernitz,  “  I  feel  that  I  shall 
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have  it.  I  I'^ve  been  praying  to  the  Virgin  for  a  and  the  vivacious  Luzy  assumed  the  veil,  and  put 
month,  that  I  might  become  as  unattractive  in  ap-  the  conventual  gate  between  them  and  the  world, 
pearance  as  the  silly  fellows  who  beset  me,  and  in  a  where  they  had  figured  in  a  very  different  line  of 
llfeam  she  touched  me  under  the  chin,  and  said  my  character. 

prayer  would  be  granted  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  a  man  In  the  last  century.  Mademoiselle  Gaultier  retired 
should  be  placed  there  too.”  The  story  runs  to  the  from  the  stage,  publicly  announced  her  conversion, 
effect  that  on  the  prettiest  chin  in  the  whole  world  and  became  a  sister  of  the  Carmelite  order,  at 
there  grew  a  beard  of  most  patriarchal  amplitude.  Lyons.  Half  a  dozen  of  her  fair  colleagues,  but  less 
On  the  upper  lip,  that  would  have  puzzled  Phidias  richly  endowed  as  actresses,  took  courses  nearly 
to  excel,  there  sprung  up  a  very  majestic  mustache,  similar.  Some  among  us  may  remember  Madame 
and  on  the  loveliest  cneeks  that  ever  graced  earth  or  Gonthier,  the  bouncing,  buxom,  hearty,  hilarious 
Olympus,  a  pair  of  the  most  redoubtable  whiskers  actress  of  the  Varietes  in  its  brightest  times.  With 
started  up,  to  deter  all  who  might  approach.  all  the  of  character  above  indicated,  Madame 

«  Well !  ”  exclaimed  the  confessor,  “  you  certain-  Gonthier  was  sincerely  rigorous  in  the  yierformance 
ly  have  got  it ;  but,  having  got  it,  what  will  you  do  of  all  her  religious  duties.  She  was  profoundly  in 
with  it  V  ”  Kummernitz  hanily  knew ;  but  she  found  earnest  when,  being  about  to  play  a  new  part  for 
that  a  queen  of  the  ballet  with  a  beard  must  neces-  the  first  time,  she  crossed  herself,  as  she  stood  at  the 
sarily  resign  royalty ;  and  so  Kummernitz  withdrew  wing,  and  murmured,  with  an  emotion  that  was  not 
into  a  cloister,  where  she  astonished  and  gratified  at  all  feigned,  nor  ever  ridiculed  by  the  comrades 
the  sisters  on  dull  evenings  by  her  souvenirs  put  in  who  respected  her  :  “  Mon  Dieu,  faites  moi  la  grace 
action  of  her  old  dancing  and  pantomime  days.  In  de  bien  savoir  mon  role  !  ”  —  “  Give  me  grace  that 
memory  of  the  saltatory  saint  they  have  preserved  I  may  well  know  my  part !  ”  Since  Madame  Gon- 
her  bones  at  Castelruth,  where  they  are  enshrined  thier’s  time,  the  distinguished  tragic  actress,  Sionah 
in  thin  silk  and  decayed  tinsel  which  have  a  very  I.ievy,  of  the  Odcon,  took  the  veil,  and  many  other 
corps  de  bcdlel  aspect  about  them ;  and  any  belle  ladies  of  less  note,  but  of  equally  serious  thought- 
titkne  who  may  be  in  perplexity  about  how  to  keep  fulness,  have  quitted  the  brilliant  bustling  stage  and 
herself  as  good  as  Kummernitz  did,  has  only  to  passed  away  into  the  calm,  quiet  life  of  the  convent, 
kneel  in  prayer  before  the  beard-growing  statue,  in  and  have  been  content  therewith, 
order  to  learn  what  may  be  got  by  the  process.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

The  French  stage  has  not  only  done  honor  to  the  authorities,  far  from  condemning,  protected  actors ; 
noble  actor-martyr  whom  it  calls  St.  Genest,  but  if  not  actors  generally,  at  least  those  of  Italy,  at 
has  to  boast  of  many  grave  and  sober  actors  who  home  or  abroad.  The  prelates  of  the  Gallican 
have  been  thoughtful  respecting  other  parts  they  church  condemned  them  all  alike  to  perdition,  even 
had  to  play  besides  these  for  which  they  were  cast  the  actresses,  with  whom  some  of  those  bishops 
in  their  respective  theatres.  It  may  be  said,  not  supped  gayly,  but  whom,  dead,  they  refused  to  bury, 
only  that  the  French  stage  but  the  French  orchestra  calling  them  outcasts.  Now,  at  one  time,  one  of  the 
has  produced  those  reflecting  persons.  Some  thirty  most  popular  theatrical  companies  in  Paris  was  that 
years  ago  there  was  an  old  violin  player  in  the  or-  of  the  Italians. 

chestra  at  the  Academie  Royale,  who,  whenever  a  It  is  asserted  that  the  Christian  privileges  of  these 
cross  appeared  in  a  stage  procession,  would  hurriedly  players  were  especially  protected  by  the  Italian 
drop  his  bow,  make  the  sign  on  his  breast,  and  then  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  any 
resume  his  fiddling,  to  repeat  the  process  whenever  excommunicatory  process  of  the  French  bishops, 
the  cross  was  borne  before  him.  Stipulations  were  made,  before  they  joined  the 

The  good  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the  orchestra  troop  in  the  French  capital,  that  they  should  be 
for  many  years,  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  exempt  Irom  all  censure  of  the  Gallican  authorities 
those  who  knew  his  habits.  His  modesty  was  as  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  profession  was  con- 
great  as  his  piety.  As  the  queens  of  the  ballet  cerned.  Further,  that  any  French  player  joining 
ufled  themselves  lightly  into  the  air,  and  threw  the  Italian  company  should  have  the  same  privi- 
themselves  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes  into  which  leges  as  his  comrades,  as  long  as  he  continued  a 
queens  never  put  themselves,  the  eyes  of  the  old  member  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
gentleman  would  slowly  turn  away  towards  the  termine  whether  or  not  this  tradition  rests  on  any 
spectators,  and  they  seemed  to  ask,  with  mute  and  basis  of  truth.  It  seems  to  be  shaken  by  a  brief 
astonished  eloquence,  “  Do  you  think  that  is  a  show  entry  in  Dangeau’s  Diary,  under  the  date  of  August 
6t  for  a  Christian  assembly  to  clap  their  hands  at  V ”  2,1688,  and  which  is  to  this  effect;  ^‘Harlequin 
He  fiddled  to  it,  for  his  bread  and  for  that  of  his  died  to-day,  in  Paris.  All  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
family,  but  he  stuck  fast  to  his  principles,  which  ministered  to  him,  on  his  promising  never  to  appear 
were  as  correct  as  the  time  which  helped  the  liveli-  on  the  stage  again.”  It  is  not  here  said,  however, 
ness  of  the  airy  nymphs  to  do  violence  to  his  feel-  that  the  administration  would  have  be%n  refused  if 
ings.  A  singular  character  was  that  meek  old  opera  Arlecchino  had  refused  the  terms.  A  little  pressure 
fiddler;  if  it  be  true  that  the  humble  old  man  had  may  have  been  put  on  the  dying  mime,  to  save  the 
known  a  ferocious  boyhood,  and  had  carried  a  pike  scruples  of  the  French  priest,  and  the  sick  and 
with  a  head  on  it,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  his  spangleless  hero  may  have  thought  it  useless  not  to 
humility  may  have  been  bom  of  sad  memories  and  pledge  himself  never  to  appear  again  on  the  stage, 
an  abiding  repentance.  which  indeed  he  had  left  forever. 

Many  French  actresses  have  passed  from  the  There  was  a  wonderful  amount  of  piety  —  not 
stage  to  the  cloister,  when  their  beauty  and  renown  merely  formal  —  among  the  Italian  actors.  The 
were  in  their  most  brilliant  periods.  Others  have  younger  Racine  refers  to  a  married  couple  belonging 
withdrawn  into  a  seclusion  almost  as  complete,  to  the  Italian  troupe,  who  lived  the  lives  of  two 
observing  in  the  world  the  strictest  piety  and  giving  saints  in  one  cell,  and  who,  under  the  gayest  stam 
the  most  virtuous  example.  Mademoiselle  Colombe  garbs  which  they  had  to  don,  mortified  their  pride 
distributed  the  “  blessed  bread  ”  to  the  congregation  by  wearing  very  uncomfortable  hair  shirts.  Domi- 
of  her  parish  church.  The  notorious  La  Maupin  nique  and  Carlin  were  two  harlequins  whose  piety  of 
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character  is  matter  of  history.  The  former,  espe- 
eially,  took  the  sacrament  yearly,  which  was  very 
exemplary  for  a  harlequin,  and  he  never  allowed 
any  scoffer  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Church, 
without  sharp  and  stringent  protest.  Louis  Ricco- 
boni  and  his  wife,  the  latter  known  as  Mademoiselle 
Flaminia,  retired  from  the  stage  in  1 733,  after  which 
the  latter  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  active  in  all 
good  works. 

In  later  years,  if  stage  history  be  true,  Catalani 
manifested,  with  all  her  personal  vanity,  a  practice 
of  piety  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  Madame 
Gonthier.  We  are  told  that  she  never  entered  a 
theatre  without  earnest  prayer  that  she  might  be 
successful,  and  that,  behind  the  scenes  or  at  the 
wing,  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  she 
might  be  seen,  missal  in  hand,  repeating  a  prater, 
and  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  consign¬ 
ing  the  book  to  her  attendant,  she  would  pass  on  to 
the  stage,  prepared  for  triumph.  Madame  Catalani, 
however,  had  peculiar  notions  touching  her  relations 
with  Heaven.  When  she  was  at  Hamburg,  in  1819, 
she  was  treated  severely  by  one  of  the  critics,  and 
she  took  the  censure  for  something  little  less  than 
sacrilege.  “  When  God,”  said  Madame,  “  has  given 
to  a  mortal  such  extraordinary  talent  as  I  possess, 
people  ought  to  applaud  and-  honor  it,  as  a  mira¬ 
cle.  It  is  profane  to  depreciate  the  gifts  of  Heav¬ 
en  !  ” 

Of  the  popular  opinion  among  ourselves  touching 
these  daughters  of  song,  we  may  form  some  idea 
from  the  fact  that  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gave 
to  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Billington  a  garland  of 
cherubs’  heads  as  a  fitting  adornment,  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  very  plain-spoken  critics  of  that 
day.  They  could  not  fancy  that  the  songstress, 
though  she  might  sing  like  an  angel,  would  ever 
find  herself  in  real  angelic  company. 

It  is  not  likely  that  our  English  clowns  and 
mimes  are  so  ostentatious  in  their  piety  as  Mazu- 
rier,  the  famous  actor  of  monkeys,  was.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  say  their  prayers,  like  other  honest 
men  in  a  Christian  country.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  caught  in  the  fact,  behind  the  scenes,  as 
Mazurier  is  said  to  have  been,  —  like  Mesdames 
Gonthier  and  Catalani.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  mimes  are  without  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  or  lack  contempt  for  those  who  outrage  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  publish  their  pretensions.  There 
is  one  case  on  record  which  speaks  favorably  of  them 
in  this  respect  Walpole  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  the  Jemmy  TwUcher  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  a 
terrible  blasphemer ;  and  that  he  was  once  swear¬ 
ing  so  awfully  in  presence  of  a  couple  of  harleijuins, 
that  the  decent  follows  blushed  under  their  half 
masks,  and  hurried  from  the  earl’s  company  in  utter 
disgust. 

It  may  b^said  that  the  piety  of  English  actors  is 
chiefly  manifested  by  their  works.  In  old  days,  as 
wo  have  seen,  they  labored  not  merely  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  some  of 
their  dead  follows.  And  this  active  piety  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  English  actors.  M.  Moessard,  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  had  conferred  on  him,  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  prix  de  verlu  decreed  by  the  French 
Academy.  It  was  well  earned.  This  poor  actor 
had  for  years  sheltered,  fed,  given  a  home  to,  —  in 
short,  treated  a.s  an  honored  mother,  the  aged,  in¬ 
firm,  and  destitute  widow  of  one  of  his  old  comrades. 
He  shared  his  modest  income  with  her  till  she  died ; 
and  not  till  then  was  his  good  deed  recognized,  and 
rewarded  by  the  conferring  on  him  the  famous  Mon- 


tyon  prize,  which  has  been  aptly  called  “  the  canon¬ 
ization  of  the  Academy.” 

If  ever  such  a  prize  could  have  been  awarded  in 
England,  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Alleyn  with  whom  this  paper  commences,  and 
with  whom,  and  with  his  noble  fellows  on  the  stage 
and  in  good  works,  it  may  fittingly  eonclude.  Al¬ 
leyn  united  the  very  best  works  with  a  very  sincere 
but  unostentatious  faith.  His  biography  is  to  be  . 
read  in  the  memorials  of  his  yet  existing  and  most 
bountiful  charities.  In  St.  Botolph’s,  where  he  was 
born,  in  Cripplegate,  St  Luke’s,  St.  Saviour’s  (or 
St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  as  it  was  then  called), 
where  he  had  labored  untiringly  and  reaped  fo^ 
tune  handsomely,  helping ‘many  a  poorer  colleague 
the  while.  He  founded  almshouses,  where,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  old  and  infirm  people,  whose 
numbers  would  now  make  a  total  of  many  hundreds, 
have  been  indebted  to  the  forethought  springing 
from  the  gratitude  of  this  noble  actor,  for  all  that 
can  add  comfort  to  declining  years. 

But  his  noblest  work  of  all  was  the  founding  of 
Dulwich  College,  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  a 
place  of  education  for  orphans.  This  foundation 
was  made  and  completed  in  Alleyn’s  lifetime;  he 
did  not  wait  to  order  it  to  be  done  by  his  heirs ;  and 
he  modestly  called  it  “  God’s  Gift  College,”  intimat¬ 
ing,  thereb)',  that  he  was  only  the  steward  of  the 
fortune  which  had  been  gathered  by  his  industry. 

He  had  the  praises  of  aJl  good  men  for  Lis  e.\- 
emplary  works.  “  Blessed  be  God,”  says  one  di¬ 
vine  (Samuel  Jeynens),  “  who  hath  stirred  up  your 
heart  to  do  so  many  gracious  and  good  deeds  to 
God’s  glory ;  to  the  relief  of  many  which  are  bound 
to  pray  for  you,  to  the  good  example  of  many  which 
may  do  good,  and  do  not,  and  to  your  own  comfort 
at  the  latter  day.”  Gosson,  the  rector  of  St 
Botolph’s,  —  the  denouncer  of  the  stage  because  his 
own  plays  had  been  unsuccessful  there,  —  looked 
upon  the  “  poor  folke  ”  of  his  parish,  as  “  pledges 
which  Christ  had  left  in  his  absence,”  to  the  actor. 
Bacon  adds  his  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  :  “  I  like  well,”  he  says,  “  that  Alleyn  that  was 
the  player,  playeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so  well.” 
And  Alleyn  himself  writes  in  his  diary,  for  himself 
and  wife  (21st  of  May,  1620),  “  Blessed  be  God,  that 
has  lent  us  life  to  do  it !  ”  When  all  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  completed,  and  “  God’s  Gift  ”  was 
opened  for  recipients,  a  goodly  company  was  pres¬ 
ent,  among  them.  Lord  Bacon  and  Inigo  Jones. 

“  They  first  heard  a  sermon,”  writes  Alleyn,  “  and 
after  the  instrument  of  creation  was  by  me  read, 
and  after  an  anthem,  they  went  to  dinner. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  instrument  was 
scarcely  in  force  when  Alleyn  was  subjected  to  re¬ 
proach.  The  spendthrift  Sir  Francis  Calton,  from 
whom  Alleyn  had  bought  the  land,  repented  him  of 
the  bargain,  wished  it  to  be  cancelled,  sneered  at 
Alleyn’s  motives,  and  called  Alleyn  “  a  mere  player.” 
Alleyn  answered  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  “  My  heart,  in  that  action,  is  best  known  to 
God  that  gave  it  me.  If  I  have  done  it  for  worldly 
glory  or  vain  ostentation,  God  knows,  and  will  re-  | 
ward  accordingly.  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  full  of 
sin  ... .  how  can  I  attribute  to  myself  any  action  of 
goodness  ?  ”  To  the  reproach  of  having  been  an  ac¬ 
tor,  and  of  humble  origin,  Alleyn  thus  replies,  with 
a  truth  that  must  have  sharply  stung  the  idle  and 
improvident  knight :  “  You  tell  me  of  my  poor 
original,  and  of  my  quality  as  a  player.  What  of 
that  ?  If  I  am  richer  than  my  ancestors,  I  hope  to 
do  more  good  with  my  riches  than  ever  your  ances- 
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tors  did  with  their  nches.  You  must  now  bear  pov¬ 
erty,  and  if  you  bear  it  more  patiently  than  I  (twre 
mine),  your  desert  will  be  the  neater.  That  I  was 
g  player  I  cannot  deny,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  not. 
My  means  of  living  were  honest,  and  with  the  poor 
abilities  wherewith  God  blest  me  I  was  able  to  do 
(omething  for  myself,  my  relatives,  and  my  friends ; 
many  of  them  now  living  at  this  day  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  own  what  they  owed  me.  Therefore  am 
1  not  ashamed !  ”  This  plain-spokenness  was  jus¬ 
tifiable,  under  the  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the 
layer,  whose  earnest  simplicity  is  seen  in  the  hymn 
e  composed  for  the  children  at  “  God’s  Gift  ” ; 
and  whose  earnest  gratitude  was  recorded  even  in 
his  ledger,  which  he  balanced  quarterly,  and  the 
summary  which  he  wound  up  with  the  words,  “Bless¬ 
ed  be  the  Lord  God  everlasting,  the  Giver  of  all, 
Amen.” 

How  the  value  of  Alleyn’s  foundation  has  fructi¬ 
fied  has  been  often  told,  particularly  when  it  was 
being  abused,  and  poor  actors  were  especially  pro¬ 
hibited  from  profiting  by  the  good  player’s  bounty, 

—  as  if  the  spirit  of  Frank  Calton  was  still  about 
the  College.  No  notice,  however,  has  ever  been  re¬ 
corded  of  how  the  chaplain’»9tipend  has,  very  prop¬ 
erly,  increased  with  the  increase  in  value  of  every¬ 
thing  around  him.  Alleyn  had  a  chaplain  and 
schoolmaster  (Young),  to  whom  he  gave  £  20  a 
year;  and  a  chaplain  and  usher  (Harrison),  whose 
“wages”  were  £  14  6.s’.  8(1.  a  year.  'These  sums, 
multiplied  by  five,  to  show  their  present  value,  were 
not  illiberal.  But  the  stipend  of  a  Dulwich  chap¬ 
lain  now  amounts  to  £  300  per  annum,  with  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  College  and  the  usual  advantages.  No 
wonder  thitt  for  the  vacant  office  last  year  there 
were  197  candidates!  The  successful  one  has  no 
reason  to  speak,  as  Frank  Calton  did,  of  the  “  mere 
player,”  who  was  the  original  representative  of 
Marlow’s  Barabbas  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  and  who 
gave  to  the  poor  the  full  sheaves,  and  did  not  leave, 
them  to  stoop  for  the  mere  gleaning,  in  the  indus¬ 
triously-worked  field  of  his  fortunes. 

If,  in  works,  the  greatest  of  English  actors  since 
the  Restoration  —  Betterton  —  did  not  equal  Alleyn, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Betterton,  midway  in 
his  career  of  half  a  century,  lost  all  that  he  had 
earned  by  his  industiy,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he  had 
saved  by  his  thrift.  The  loss  was  never  repaired  ; 
and  it  happened  thus.  Betterton  trusted  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  in  a  venture  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
partnership  with  Sir  Frederick  Watson.  Ship,  ven¬ 
ture,  and  partner  were  lost  in  irremediable  ship¬ 
wreck.  Nothing  was  left  save  a  destitute  daughter 
of  the  baronet ;  but  Betterton  took  by  the  hand  this 
child  of  the  man  who  had  sent  his  fortune  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  he  carried  her  home,  and 
made  her  the  adopted  child  of  the  childless  players, 

—  himself  and  wife.  She  was  the  darling  of  that 
house  of  the  Bettertons,  in  Russell  Street,  and  took 
a  liking  for  the  profession  followed  by  her  benefac¬ 
tors,  which  she  lived  to  adorn  modestly  as  Mrs.  Bow¬ 
man. 

In  connection  with  Betterton’s  successor.  Barton 
Booth,  and  Cato,  of  which  he  was  the  original  repre¬ 
sentative,  there  is  a  story  told,  the  application  of 
which  tended  to  place  the  stage  on  a  level  with  the 
pulpit  Booth  and  his  gifted  fellows  went  down  to 
Oxford,  to  play  Addison’s  famous  tragedy  before  the 
most  learned  audience  in  the  world.  After  the 
third  and  last  performance  was  concluded.  Dr.  Sand- 
ridge.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  addressed  a  letter  to  Barton, 
in  which  the  writer  remarked :  “  I  heartily  wish  all 


discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  as  instructive  and 
edifying,  as  pathetic  and  affecting,  as  that  which  the 
audience  was  then  entertained  with  from  the  stage.” 
The  managers  of  the  company  played  their  Christian 
part  equally  well  on  this  occasion.  They  had  just 
made  a  clear  gain  of  £  450,  and  they  contributed 
the  Olid  fifty  to  the  repair  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  — 
a  noble  offering  of  tithe,  and  something  over. 

The  next  foremost  man  upon  the  stage,  Quin,  has 
hardly  had  justice  rendered  to  his  good  works. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  this  great  player,  who  lived 
a  good  deal  according  to  the  jolly  fashion  of  his 
rather  too  jolly  days,  as  a  mere  imbi^r  of  claret  and 
the  most  unctuous  of  Falstaffs.  But,  in  offices  of 
charity,  rendered  with  exquisite  delicacy.  Quin’s 
active  life  wears  a  very  different  aspect.  How  re¬ 
fined  was  the  manner  in  which  he  forced  upon 
penniless  Thomson  a  hundred  pounds !  It  was  a 
debt,  he  said,  which  he  owed  the  poet  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  had  experienced  in  reading  his  poems! 
What  generous  humor  in  his  reply  to  half-starved 
Winston  (for  whom  he  had  procured  an  engagement, 
and  an  outfit  to  enable  him  to  enter  on  it  with  de¬ 
cency),  who  timidly  asked,  under  the  impulse  of 
hunger,  what  he  should  do  for  a  little  ready  money 
for  the  next  few  days  ?  “  Nay !  ”  exclaimed  Quin, 
“  if  you  ’re  in  want  of  money,  you  must  put  your 
hand  in  your  own  pocket !  ”  And  when  Winston 
did  so,  after  Quin  had  left,  he  found  a  ten-pound 
note  which  Quin  had  placed  there.  Then  what 
princely  munificence  there  was  in  Quin’s  presenting 
£  1,000  to  poor  Ryan, —  old  friend  and  colleague. 
By  giving  such’ sum,  instead  of  bequeathing  it,  “I 
only,”  remarked  the  giver,  “  cheat  the  legacy  office. 
If  James  Quin  was  not  exactly  a  saint  of  the  stage, 
he  was,  at  least,  exemplary  in  his  charity,  and  what 
Thomson  said  of  him  on,  was  equally  applicable  to 
him  off,  the  stage :  — 

“  He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum.” 

He  knew  too  how  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  discussion 
with  a  bishop.  When  Warburton  reminded  him 
that  God  showed  himself  against  the  regicides  by 
bringing  them  all  to  a  violent  and  sudden  death,  — 
which  was  not  true,  —  Quin  triumphantly  refuted 
the  logic  which  discerned  God’s  wrath  in  individual 
afflictions,  in  his  celebrated  answer :  “  I  would  not 
advise  your  lordship  to  make  use  of  that  inference, 
for, .if  1  am  not  mistaken,  that  was  the  case  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles !  ” 

Garrick  poured  the  rich  proceeds  of  his  farewell 
benefit  into  the  fund,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
for  the  support  of  decayed  actors.  The  actresses 
have  been  quite  as  distinguished  for  their  charity ; 
and  among  them  there  is  no  brighter  picture  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  she  went  down  to  Clare 
Market  every  Friday,  after  receiving  her  salary,  to 
pay  her  tithes  to  the  jioor  basket-women  there  who 
most  needed  her  assistance. 

And  it  is  not  in  individual  cases  that  this  charity 
is  most  conspicuous.  It  characterized  the  whole 
brotherhood.  The  bill-literature  of  the  drama  shows 
how  often  the  stage  contributed  to  the  stock  of  good 
works  for  the  benefit  of  others.  For  years  it  vied 
with  the  church  in  raising  money  “  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Christian  slaves  from  captivity  in  Algiers.” 
That  the  old  good  feeling  exists  still,  was  proved  by 
the  brilliant  combination  of  actors  at  Drury  Lane,  in 
February,  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  family  of 
an  actor  named  Webb,  recently  deceased. 

'The  most,  pleasant  feature  on  that  occasion  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  iront  of  the  curtmn,  crowded 
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as  was  the  most  splendid  of  our  London  theatres ; 
it  was  in  the  eagerness  of  the  players  behind  the 
curtain  to  share  in  the  work;  it  was  in  the 
earnestness  of  their  inquiries  as  to  the  numbers  of 
the  audience  and  it  was  in  the  good-natured  interest 
with  which  many,  from  the  wings,  watched  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  performances  of  their  fellows  who  be¬ 
longed  to  other  companies  than  their  own  ;  and  this 
interest  culminated  when  Miss  Kate  Terry  set  her 
foot,  for  the  first  time,  on  Drury  Lane  stage,  and 
enacted  “  Pauline.”  In  the  course  of  her  excellent 
interpretation  of  that  character,  the  applause  of  the 
house  was  small  compared  with  the  approbation  of 
her  play-fellows  at  the  wings,  as  — 

“  now  the  heart  she  shook, 

And  now,  with  well  urged  sense,  th’  enlightened  judgment  took.” 

The  whole  occasion,  where  there  was  that  perfect 
compassion  for  the  dead  which  exhibits  Itself  In  ac¬ 
tive  sympathy  for  the  living,  and  where  genius 
looked  on  genius,  and  was  stirred  by  none  but  noble 
impulses,  renders  applicable  to  English  actors  of  the 
present  time  the  judgpient  passed  by  the  Taller  on 
those  of  1710.  “You  see,”  said  Mr.  BIckerstafTe, 
“  a  wonderful  benevolence  amongst  them  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  necessities  of  each  other.”  As  it  was 
in  1608  and  1710,  so  it  is  now,  and  long  may  the 
spirit  be  alive  and  active ! 

LA  TERRA  DEI  MORTI. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  connected 
with  the  Fenian  rising  of  Ash  Wednesday  last  is  the 
singular  apathy  exhibited  by  the  rural  population. 
The  key  and  the  enigma  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
present  abnormal  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  country.  In  the  pre-Cavourian  epoch  it  was 
often  said  that  Italy  was  la  terra  dei  morti,  —  “  the 
land  of  the  dead.”  The  true  land  of  the  dead  is 
Ireland.  Observant  men  who  have  visited  Ireland 
in  these  later  days  have  seen  with  grief  and  amaze¬ 
ment  the  thick  cloud  that  has  settled  over  the  land. 
Misery,  misgovemment,  disappointed  hopes,  have  at 
last  broken  the  spirit  of  the  gayest  and  most  san¬ 
guine  of  all  races.  The  Irish  peasant  of  fitly  years 
ago,  the  Irish  peasant  whom  Lever  loved  to  paint  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  Puritanism  and  Formulism 
have  not  quite  eradicated  all  traces  of  “  merry  Eng¬ 
land,”  but  “  ould  Ireland  ”  has  passed  away  forever. 
The  grandfather  of  the  Irish  peasant  of  to^ay  was, 
if  not  a  very  noble,  at  least  a  most  interesting 
being.  Living  on  roots,  housed  in  a  mud  cabin,  he 
was  happy  as  a  king.  Ills  food  was  easily  procured. 
He  had,  to  paraphrase  Jerrold’s  saying,  but  to  tickle 
the  earth  with  a  spade,  and  it  laughed  an  abundant 
harvest  of  potatoes.  Accordingly  he  had  ample 
leisure  to  devote  to  dancing,  drinking,  love-making, 
and  quarrelling,  amusements  varied  by  occasionally 
shooting  a  landlord,  or  sallying  out  with  a  white 
shirt  over  his  jacket  to  bum  the  big  house  of  some 
obnoxious  squire. 

They  have  changed  all  that  in  Ireland.  One  by 
one  all  the  favorite  amusements  have  disappeared. 
On  saints’  days  crowds  seeking  physical  or  spiritual 
health  no  longer  throng  to  the  holy  welb.  That 
graceful  superstition,  the  last  relic  of  the  rites  prac¬ 
tised  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Druids  who 
made  the  groves  of  Tara  musical  with  their  hymns 
is  forgotten.  The  wake,  that  picturesque  barbarism 
has  passed  away,  the  wild  caoine  of  the  women  is  no 
longer  heard  at  (he  funeral.  An  Irish  fair  is  now- 
a-days  a  place  where  there  is  much  chafiering  and 
not  a  little  drinking  of  the  dull  Anglo-Saxon  type ; 


the  whoop  of  the  rival  factions  is  never  heard  ;  no 
coat  Is  dragged  across  the  green,  no  shillelagh  wield¬ 
ed;  there  is  none  of  the  fun  or  the  fighting  that 
made  the  Irish  fair  once  the  most  amusing,  if  the 
most  dangerous  of  spectacles.  The  match-maker,  the 
cosherer,  the  dancing-master,  are  only  memories  of 
the  past ;  the  old  village  piper  is  a  broken-hearted 
pauper  in  the  nearest  workhouse ;  the  hedge-school 
IS  broken  up,  the  old  teacher  lies  in  some  forgotten 
and  uncared-for  grave ;  some  of  his  little  scliolars 
are  stout  shepherds  in  the  Australian  bush,  othen 
have  found  their  last  resting-place  in  the  battle¬ 
grounds  of  Virginia.  And  the  political  as  well  as 
the  social  life  of  Ireland  is  dead.  In  the  old  times 
the  sanguine  Irish  peasant  had  not  ceased  to  hope 
for  national  existence ;  he  never  doubted  that,  as 
assuredly  as  the  sun  rose  and  set,  a  day  of  deliver¬ 
ance  would  dawn  for  his  country.  And  such  hopes 
were  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  entirely  un¬ 
reasonable. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  population  of  Britain  was 
little  more  than  double  that  of  Ireland ;  the  priests 
were  unreconciled  to  the  Imperial  rule ;  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  all  parties  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  Irish 
disaffection  ;  the  legitimists  sympathized  with  the 
hostility  of  a  devout  catholic  people  to  a  heretical 
sovereign  and  a  heretical  priesthood ;  the  extreme 
left  wished  well  to  the  democrats,  who  sought  to 
fling  off  the  yoke  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  gov¬ 
ernments.  One  by  one  every  hope  was  frustrated, 
the  population  of  Ireland  diminished,  England  be¬ 
came  stronger  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Continental 
sympathies  grew  cold,  the  priesthood  saw  the  folly 
of  resistance  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
inculcated  in  their  flocks  the  necessity  of  submission 
to  the  inevitable ;  and,  as  far  as  the  rural  population 
was  concerned,  Irish  nationality  died  an  ignominious 
death  in  the  Widow  Cormac’s  cabbage-garden.  On 
the  ruins  of  all  the  high  hopes  and  generous  im¬ 
pulses,  of  all  the  fun  and  poetry  of  old  Ireland,  one 
strong  and  all-embracing  aspiration  grew  up.  “  The 
Irish  peasant,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  at  the  Rotunda 
bam^uet,  when  he  asks  for  f<^  and  freedom  and 
blessings,  his  eye  follows  the  setting  sun,  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  his  heart  reaches  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  In  spirit  he  grasps  haqds  with  the  great  republic 
of  the  West.”  The  love  of  the  Irish  peasant  for 
that  — 

”  poor  withered  breait  of  earth. 

That  once  exuberant  nouriahed  love  and  mirth,” 

has  been  slowly  abandoned  for  a  passionate  desire 
to  leave  the  old  country  forever,  for  that  El  Dorado 
of  the  poor  across  the  Atlantic,  where  there  are  no 
parsons,  no  landlords,  where  want  is  a  thing  un¬ 
known,  and  the  peasant  is  supreme  lord  of  the  land 
he  tills. 

This  utter  denationalization  of  the  Irish  people  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  change 
which  has  been  of  late  years  gradually'  wrought  in 
the  character  of  the  exodus  from  that  country. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Irish  peasant  looked  on  Amer¬ 
ica  much  as  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century 
viewed  Mexico,  or  the  Englishman  of  to-day  India. 
It  was  to  him  a  land  in  which  much  wealth  was  to 
be  won  by  honest  labor,  in  which  he  was  to  dwell 
for  a  time,  and  then  return  home  in  affluence.  Not 
one  Irishman  in  fifty  thought  of  America  otherwiM 
than  as  a  place  of  banishment ;  not  one  Irishman  in 
fifty  but  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  return  to  the 
dear  old  country ;  not  one  Irishman  in  fifty  but,  in 
those  days,  would  have  shuddered  had  you  told  him 
that  he  would  never  again  see  Ireland,  that  he  and 
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his  children  would  find  homes  and  graves  in  the 
Irish  quarter  of  some  Atlantic  city  or  m  some  fkr  off 
prairie  of  the  W est. 

But  a  few  years’  residence  in  America  wrought  a 
wondrous  change  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  emigrant. 
Hard  work  and  high  pay  effectually  drove  off  his 
home-fever,  a  disease  which  remains  for  any  length 
of  time  only  when  the  patient  is  a  very  idle  or  a  very 
sentimental  man.  The  honest  fellow  had  lived  long 
and  contentedly  on  potatoes  and  salt,  but  he  soon 
arrived  at  a  marked  preference  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  —  the  Yankee  “  pork  and  fixins.”  The 
equal  of  the  proudest  citizen  of  the  great  republic, 
his  spirit  rose  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  a  land 
where  he  should  doff  his  cap  to  6very  village  ba¬ 
shaw.  An  industrious  lad,  he  soon  owned  a  little 
patch  of  land,  of  which  he  called  no  man  lord.  His 
soul  expanded  under  the  ennobling  influences  of 
proprietorship,  and  he  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
very  idea  of  being  what  his  father  was  before  him, 
—  an  Irish  serf,  paying  to  his  landlord  all  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  his  little  farm,  save  the  price  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  salt  that  fed,  and  the  rags  that  clothed,  his 
family.  But  his  honest  and  tender  heart  remained 
unchanged  by  these  influences.  He  could  not  go  to 
Ireland,  but  he  would  do  the  next  best  thing,  he 
would  make  Ireland  —  his  Ireland  —  come  to  him. 
Accordingly,  out  of  his  hard-earned  savings  he  paid 
the  passage-money  for  his  old  father  and  mother,  for 
his  little  sisters  and  brothers.  And  they  were  but 
the  advance-guard  of  a  mighty  host. 

To  the  village  or  parish  from  whence  they  came 
they  sent  accounts,  tinged  with  the  bright  colors  of 
the  Celtic  imagination,  of  the  Canaan  across  the 
great  waters ;  they  sent,  too,  assistance  to  enable 
niends  and  relatives  to  join  them  there.  Thus  it  was 
that  ten  thousand  wounds  were  opened  in  the  veins 
of  Ireland  from  which  its  life-blood  has  been  pouring 
for  nigh  twenty  years.  The  Irish  peasant  now  goes, 
not  to  a  place  of  banishment,  but  to  a  home ;  he 
goes  to  a  country  where  he  will  be  greeted  in  fa¬ 
miliar  accents  by  dear  friends,  —  to  a  land  where 
he  will  be  surrounded  by  kinsmen,  and  not  by 
strangers,  —  where  his  last  hours  will  be  comforted 
by  the  ministrations  of  women  of  his  race  and 
priests  of  his  faith,  —  to,  in  short,  a  ncv«  Ireland 
oaving  all  of  the  old  Ireland  save  its  misery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  i^asant  of  to-day  is  in 
Ireland,  but  not  of  it ;  that  he  is  dead  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  welfare  of  his  country;  that  his  eyes 
are  always  turned  towards  the  West;  that  in  geo¬ 
graphical  position  a  Briton,  he  is  at  heart  an  Amer¬ 
ican. 

To  raise  up  the  Irish  peasant  from  this  death  in 
life,  to  teach  him  that  though  he  can  no  longer 
dream  of  a  separate  national  future,  he  might  be¬ 
come  the  citizen  of  a  land  as  happy,  as  prosperous,  as 
identified  with  the  English  monarchy  as  the  county 
of  Kent,  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  legislature. 
The  land  law  of  Ireland  has  made  her  peasantry 
what  they  are.  Beneath  that  most  galling  and  op- 

tressive  of  all  agrarian  systems,  the  life  and  spirit 
ave  been  crushed  out  of  a  race,  so  spiriluel,  so  deli¬ 
cately  organized,  that  Mr.  Mill  declares  them,  in 
these  qualities,  to  be  the  modern  counterpart  of  the 
old  Greek  people.  The  land  system  compels  the 
Irish  peasant  to  live  in  perpetual  fhar  that  the  land¬ 
lord  may  arbitrarily  increase  the  rent  he  pays  for 
his  little  holding.  The  Egyptian  fellah,  who  often 
possesses  great  riches,  lives  in  abject  misery,  know¬ 
ing  that  any  appearance  of  wealth  will  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  scheik.  The  life  of  the  Irish  cottier- 


farmer  is,  like  the  Egyptian  fellah’s,  an  organized 
hypocrisy.  A  witness  before  the  Devon  commission 
said,  that  he  knew  a  case  in  which  a  farmer  who 
lived  in  a  thatched  cottage,  who  dressed  in  coarse 
frieze,  and  who  never  had  anything  save  potatoes  or 
oatmeal  on  his  table,  gave  £  10,000,  which  he  had 
accumulated,  for  an  estate  sold  in  the  Landed  Es¬ 
tates  Court  On  one  large  property  in  Ireland  no 
marriage  has  taken  place  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
people  feeling  that  any  indulgence  in  a  luxury  so 
extravagant  would  entail  a  general  increase  of  rent. 
But  it  IS  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances ;  it  is 
plain  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  desperate,  — 
that  such  a  condition  requires  an  immediate  and  an 
heroic  remedy. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Under  the  title  of  “  A  Song  of  Italy,”  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  is  about  to  publish  a  new  poem  of  nearly  800 
lines. 

Charles  Dickens  has  been  giving  readings  in 
Ireland  with  great  success.  In  Dublin,  hundreds  of 
people  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

M.  Boudin,  a  great  authority  in  statistical  and 
anthropological  matters,  is  just  dead.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  standard  work  on  medical  geography, 
and  of  various  contributions  to  scientific  and  medi¬ 
cal  periodicals  on  the  several  branches  of  medical 
statistics. 

According  to  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dependance  Beige,  Victor  Hugo’s  dramatic  works  are 
about  to  be  restored  to  the  French  stage,  the  neces¬ 
sary  permission  from  the  Government  and  from  the 
author  having  been  obtained. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  says  that  a  merchant  of 
Trieste  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  and 
made  the  Suez  Canal  the  object  of  his  particular 
study,  reports  that  at  least  ten  years  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  first  large  ship  can  cross  from  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Poet-Laureate  (says  the  Wiltshire  Standard) 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Master  of  Marlborough 
College,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley.  The  poet’s  flow¬ 
ing  locks  and  somewhat  quaint  attire,  enveloped  as 
he  is  in  an  ample  cloak  of  the  old-fashioned  make, 
fulled  into  a  collar,  rendered  him  an  object  of  mark¬ 
ed  attention. 

Queen  Victoria,  according  to  the  France,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  saying 
that,  “  in  presence  of  the  emotion  caused  among 
the  French  public,  and  manifested  in  the  organs  of 
the  press,”  with  respect  to  the  statues  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  now  kept  in  a  damp  chapel  in  the 
prison  of  Fontevrault,  she  will  renounce  accepting 
the  present  of  them  which  the  Emperor  proposed 
to  make  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  trusts  they  will 
be  preserved  in  a  more  suitable  manner. 

There  exists  a  very  common  impression  that  in 
France  many  persons  get  buried  alive  from  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  death  is  followed  by  burial.  The 
impression  is  confirmed  by  a  circular  just  publbhed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  prevention 
of  these  precipitate  inhumations.  Among  the  con¬ 
ditions  it  requires  to  be  observed  are :  exposure  of 
the  face  of  the  defunct  up  to  the  time  of  closing  the 
coffin,  and  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between 
the  registration  of  the  death  and  the  burial  of  the 
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corpse.  Other  rules  are  prescribed,  some  particu¬ 
larly  applying  to  cases  where  death  has  been  sudden, 
or  the  result  of  hysteria,  fainting  or  lethargy, — 
cases  in  which  there  is  the  most  likelihood  of  pre¬ 
mature  interment. 

There  is  at  present  an  cager  outcry  throughout 
France  for  the  head  of  M.  Thiers,  —  not  in  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  sense,  however.  The  executioner  who  is 
called  into  requisition  by  this  demand  is  simply  the 
photographer,  who  has  had  to  supply,  since  the  late 
brilliant  oration  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  no  less 
than  300,000  likenesses  of  his  not  very  striking  fea¬ 
tures  to  his  enthusiastic  admirers.  Such  is  popu¬ 
larity  in  these  enlightened  days.  We  do  not  carry 
our  heroes  or  their  effigies  in  triumph  through  the 
streets,  but  order  fifty  hundred-weight  of  their  cartes 
de  visile  for  albums. 

To  what  practical  use  may  be  put  the  art  of  tying 
and  untying  one’s  self  up  in  rope,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  by  an  ingenious  porter  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  Paris  shopkeeper.  This  novel  application 
of  the  rope-trick  consists  in  first  conveying  away  as 
much  of  your  employer’s  property,  which  you  are 
paid  to  watch  over,  as  is  conveniently  portable,  and 
then,  tying  yourself  up  to  a  post,  or  the  banister, 
after  a  sel^infficted  flesh  wound,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  clerks,  or  the  head  of  the  establishment  him¬ 
self.  The  interval  is  spent  in  concocting  a  tale  of 
robbers,  with  accurate  and  minute  detail,  and  as¬ 
suming  an  expression  of  despair  and  misery.  The 
inventor  of  this  meritorious  conversation  of  a  per¬ 
formance  hitherto  directed  to  raising  mere  empty 
wonder,  to  a  really  useful  purpose,  has  been  rewarded 
by  being  accorded  to  a  lengthened  residence  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  at  the  charge  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment 

The  Precurseur  <f  Anvers  relates  that  a  tax-col¬ 
lector  of  Hallum  (Frise)  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King,  in  which  he  propounds  a  new  kind  of  car¬ 
riage  for  transporting  cannon,  constructed  on  a 
sptem  which  he  says  would  enable  a  child  to  move 
the  most  enormous  weights.  As  a  remuneration  fbr 
his  invention,  he  asks,  first,  that  the  nature  of  his 
official  duties  may  be  simplified ;  secondly,  that  a 
subsidy  be  granted  to  a  certain  railway  which  he 
mentions ;  thirdly,  that  the  caution-mone^  deposited 
as  security  for  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
tax-collector  should  be  refunded ;  fourthly,  that  he 
should  receive  a  sum  of  two  nullions  of  florins,  which 
he  promises  to  devote  to  the  public  welfare ;  and, 
fifthly,  that  if  the  King  should  send  for  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  system  by  means  of  a  model,  an  indemnity 
of  300  florins  should  be  paid  him.  This  modest  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  enclosed  in 
his  missive,  not  at  all  superfluously,  a  certificate 
signed  bpr  two  medical  men  declaring  him  to  be  of 
sound  mind. 

The  Pali  Mail  Gazette  cites  the  case  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers  —  who  has  just  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  —  as  illustrative  of  the 
hardships  of  the  law  of  entail.  “  The  father  of  the 
late  earl,  fearing  that  his  son  was  not  likely  to  live, 
would  fain  have  cut  oft  the  entail  for  the  sake  of 
his  numerous  family  of  daughters ;  but  the  son, 
being  under  age,  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the 
step  ;  and  thus  a  father,  with  a  magnificent  estate, 
has  died  without  being  able  to  make  any  provision 
for  his  daughters,  and  a  brother,  with  a  magnificent 
estate,  has  died  without  being  able  to  make  any 


provision  for  his  sisters.  Still,  had  the  father  of  the 
late  earl  bethought  himself  of  insuring  his  own  life 
and  the  life  of  his  son,  the  hardships  under  which 
the  female  members  of  their  families  are  now  sufier- 
ing  might  have  been  palliated  if  not  entirely  avoided.” 


'  WANDERERS. 

As  o’er  the  hill  we  roamed  at  will. 

My  dog  and  I  together. 

We  marked  a  chaise,  by  two  bright  bays 
Slow-moved  amid  the  heather : 

Two  bays  arch-necked  with  tails  erect. 
And  gold  upon  their  blinkers  ; 

And  by  their  side  an  ass  I  spied : 

It  was  a  wandering  tinker’s. 

The  chaise  rolled  by,  nor  aught  cared  I, 
Such  things  are  not  in  my  way ; 

I  joined  me  to  the  tinker,  who  ~ 

Was  turning  down  a  by-way. 

1  asked  him  where  he  lived.  A  stare 
Was  all  I  got  in  answer. 

As  on  he  trudged.  I  rights  judged 
The  stare  said,  “  Where  I  can,  sir.” 

I  ask’d  him  if  he’d  take  a  whifif 
Of  ’baccy.  He  acceded. 

He  grew  communicative  too. 

And  talked  as  we  proceeded ; 

Till  of  the  tinker’s  life,  I  think, 

I  knew  as  much  as  be  did. 


“  I  loiter  down  by  thorp  and  town ; 

For  any  job  I ’m  willing ; 

Take  here  and  there  a  lusty  crown. 

And  here  and  there  a  shilling. 

“  I  deal  in  every  ware  in  turn  ;  1 
I ’ve  rings  for  pretty  Sally 

That  sparkle  like  those  eyes  of  her’n  ; 

I 've  liquor  for  the  valet. 

“  I  stdhl  from  th’  parson’s  strawberry-plots, 

I  hide  by  th’  squire’s  covers ; 

I  teach  the  sweet  y%ung  housemaids  what ’s 
The  art  of  trapping  lovers. 

“  The  things  I ’ve  done  ’neath  moon  and  stars 
Have  got  me  into  messes : 

I’ve  seen  the  sky  through  prison  bars, 

1  ’ve  tom  up  prison  dresses. 

“I’ve  sat,  I’ve  sighed,  I’ve  gloomed,  I ’ve  glanced 
With  envy  at  the  swallows. 

That  through  the  window  slid,  and  danced 
(Quite  happy)  round  the  gallows : 

“  But  out  again  I  come,  and  show 
My  face,  nor  care  a  stiver ; 

For  trades  are  brisk  and  trades  are  slow, 

But  mine  goes  on  forever.” 

'Thus  on  he  prattled  like  a  babbling  brook. 

Then  I :  “  'Die  sun  has  slipt  behind  the  hill. 

And  my  aunt  Vivian  dines  at  half-past  six.” 

So  in  all  love  we  parted  ;  I  to  the  Hall, 

He  to  the  village.  It  was  noised  next  noon 

That  chickens  had  been  missed  at  Syllabub  Farm. 

C.  S.  Calverlky. 
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